


Good Workshop 
Materials 


for the Teacher: 


@ MUSIC AND THE 
CLASSROOM 
TEACHER 


® A SONG APPROACH 
TO MUSIC READING 


@ MUSIC FOR 
EARLY CHILDHOOD 


@ MUSIC IN 
AMERICAN SCHOOLS 


for the Pupil: 


@® NEW MUSIC 
HORIZONS 


@ WORLD 
MUSIC HORIZONS 


@ AMERICAN 
MUSIC HORIZONS 


@ INSTRUMENTAL 
HORIZONS 


Siluer 
Burdett - 
Company 


45 EAST 17TH ST., N. Y. 3 
offices in 
CHICAGO 


DALLAS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


Plan te Ailend 


’ f ay | » 2 

sponsored by Zo be held 
Marywood College and June 28-July 9, 1954 
The American Institute of at 


Normal Methods Scranton, Pennsylvania 


Workshop Coordinator: Sister M. Clare, |.H.M. 
Marywood College 


Workshop Chairman: Francis S. Fox 
Silver Burdett Company 


University of Denver and July 12-23, 1954 
The American Institute of at 
Normal Methods Denver, Colorado 


Workshop Coordinator: Roger D. Fee 
University of Denver 


Workshop Chairman: James E. Green 
Silver Burdett Company 


Appalachian State Teachers August 2-14, 1954 
College and at 

The American Institute of Boone, North Carolina 
Normal Methods 


Workshop Coordinator: Gordon A. Nash 


Appalachian State Teachers College 


Workshop Chairman: Charles W. Greer 
Silver Burdett Company 























KW SCHIRMER PUBLICATIONS 


UNIVERSITY 
e e OF MicHice™ 
A New Combination 


Textbook and Work Book ee 


LIBRARY 


BACKGROUNDS 
NT 
MIOSIC WNEORY 


by MAURICE C. WHITNEY 


A New High-School 
Operetta 


TONY BEAVER 
\ “es 
@ MUSIC 


BY 
JOSEPH MARAIS 


‘Music theory must not be divorced from music,” says 
Mr. Whitney. This new book by the well-known com- 


‘ poser-teacher deals with the rudiments of music with 
When you have met Tony Beaver, you may say, 


, ; ar > nate - ng exer i - 
“The things that happen to Tony can never happen graded, coordinated ear-training exercises. While de 


to me,” and no doubt you will be right. For in your signed especially for high-school use, it may be used 


everyday world, the melons you plant turn out to be 
no more than melon-sized, while in Tony’s realm, 


successfully in colleges and junior high It assumes no 
previous musical knowledge on the part of the student 
melons may grow as big as moons. Tony has all the A unique feature is the inclusion, in a separate book, 
resources of folklore at his command and he walks 
hand in hand with fabulous kinsmen—Paul Bunyan. 
Pecos Bill, Davy Crockett—inhabitants of a realm 


of progressive, co-related exercises for melodic dicta- 
tion. Review quizzes are included in the student's book 
Every effort is constantly made throughout the text to 


where the fantastic is commonplace and dreams are stress the “music” part of music theory—to avoid a dry, 


scate 0 Te 2as Pe 
caled to tall measure mathemotical approach 


LIBRETTO 
BY 
MAX BERTON 


Text and 
Work Book 


$2.50 


The new folk opera by Mr. Marais, the famous song 
writer and balladeer, is specifically designed for school 
production. It had its first performance at the Idyll- 
wild School of Music, Idyllwild, California. 


Progressive Exercises 


for Melodic Dictation 


VOCAL SCORE 60¢ 


$3.50 


G. SCHIRMER 


New York 17: 3 E. 43rd St. Cleveland 14: 43 The Arcade Los Angeles 17: 700 W. 7th St. 


es 





Entered as se 9nd-claes matter September 21, 1934, a spec 

it the post office at Chicago, Illinois. Acceptance for poole at th ial rate of stated in amended section 34.40 
Biea? & L. aoe ler the Act of March 3, 1879. Additional onal ‘entry’'at Moun Mount Morris, . —- acy: Poa o8. a8." by the Music Educators. National Conference, 64 East Jackson 
82.50; Ghar aE . times, yearly: September-' iber-December, . April-May, June-July. Subscription: $2.00 per year; Canada 
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ORCHESTRA SERIES % 
CONCERT SIZE cs 

vans These standard compositions are arranged especially for school Y : 
oe, orchestras by outstanding experts in this field. They have been oe 
se! received enthusiastically by school orchestra directors and are 7 . 
ore. suitable for school festival and concert performances. se. 
seat om) 
ore Arranged by Werle 9. Tsaac mes 
een EBB TIDE rete 
ae THE PRESIDENT'S LADY were 
ec, THEY CALL IT AMERICA (with options mixed SATS. Chowus) 8505 
on ALICE BLUE GOWN ose, 


oe DEEP PURPLE "eee 















ote! RUBY ote 
ote! INVITATION ore! 
eet MARCHING ALONG TOGETHER stot 
ote! OVER THE RAINBOW anes 
stet THE RANGERS' SONG rect 
ote! SANTA CLAUS IS COMIN' TO TOWN cere 
wen SIBONEY are! 
ae SONG OF LOVE rots 
oon SONG OF THE BAYOU tafe 
oe TEMPTATION tae 
vi, = THROUGH THE YEARS (with optionc! wired SAS. Chorus) 8586 
ss Arranged by C. Paul Herfurth we 
ass ON THE TRAIL ee 
oot BLUE MOON ont 
ote! DOLL DANCE cect 
ote! MANHATTAN SERENADE ret 
ars PARK AVENUE FANTASY se 
cee Arranged by Perwey Faith tte 
or OODLES OF NOODLES 

PRICE ON ALL THE ABOVE 

Set A....$4.00 © Set B....$5.50 © Set C....$7.00 
e,°, Send for FREE Piano-Conductor Parts o%, 


York 19 


A Corpo 


N.Y 


Feist . rv 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATIO 799 Seventh Avenue «© New 


s M porat ° leo 
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AMERICAN GUILD OF ORGANISTS will 
hold its 22nd Annual (6th Biennial: Na. 
tional Convention in Minneapolis-St, 
Paul, July 12-16, 1954. AGO, which was 
chartered in 1896 by the Board of Re. 
gents of the University of the State of 
New York for the purpose of raising 
standards of organ and choral music, 
now has a membership of 14,000, with 
chapters or branches in every state, the 
District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and 
the Canal Zone—235 in all. Membership 
includes both organists and choral direc. 
tors, and represents all religious bodies, 
National headquarters is at 630 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. S. Lewis Elmer 
is president. 


MUSIC SUPERVISION AND ADMINIS. 
TRATION WORKSHOP. The latest 
methods in the teaching, supervision and 
administration of .school music will be 
studied in a workship to be held at In- 
diana University, June 21-August 14. The 
entire range of school music will be 
covered in the workshop, “Music in 
American Schools Today.” 


SUMMER FESTIVALS IN GERMANY 
are announced by Stephen Goerl Associ- 
ates, Inc., 48 East 43rd Street, New York 
17, N. Y., as follows: Bayreuth—July 22- 
August 22, Richard Wagner Festival 
Plays; Wuerzburg—June 19-July 3, Mo- 
zart Music Festival; Ulm—July 17-Av- 
gust 17, concert series, art exhibitions, 
folk festival; Berlin—-September 18-0c- 
tober 5, Festival of Berlin. 


QUEEN ELIZABETH OF BELGIUM 
COMPETITION. Under the patronage of 
the Belgian government a competition is 
offered for violinists in May 1955, and a 
piano competition in May 1956. Com- 
posers for both events must not be under 
17 or more than 30 years ‘of age on Janu- 
ary Ist of the year of the competition 
Full information may be obtained by 
writing to: The General Management, 
International Music Competition, Reine 
Elisabeth de Belgique, Palais des Beaux- 
Arts, Rue Baron Horta, 11, Brussels. 


CHICAGOLAND MUSIC FESTIVAL 
sponsored by Chicago Tribune Charities, 
Inc., will be held in Soldier’s Field, Av- 
gust 21, according to announcement by 
Philip Maxwell, director. Fourteen pre- 
liminary festivals will be conducted 
throughout the United States; winners 
will compete in the finals in Chicago on 
August 21, preceding the festival contest. 
Contests will be held for concert and ac- 
cordion bands; men, women and mixed 
choruses; vocalists; pianists; solo ac- 
cordionists; and baton twirlers. Henry 
Weber will be the musical director of 
the 25th Chicagoland Music Festival; 
Edgar Nelson will be choral director 
with Capt. Howard Stube and Fred Mil- 
ler, instrumental director and field su- 
pervisor, respectively. Correspondence 
concerning the festival should be sent 
to Philip Maxwell, festival director, The 
Chicago Tribune, 435 North Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 11, IIl. 


PHI DELTA KAPPA, professional fra 
ternity for men in education, has choset 
Bloomington, Indiana, as the site of its 
permanent international headquarters. 
Final selection by the fraternity’s board 
of directors meeting in Atlantic City ™ 
mid-February followed a six-month i- 
tensive survey and consideration of 
twenty towns and cities in six midwestem 
states. Executive Secretary Paul M. Cook 
also announces that the 50th anniversary 
of the founding of Phi Delta Kappa w! 
be observed at Bloomington, Indiana, ® 
January 1, 1956 with Alpha Chapter, I 
diana University, as host. 
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FINGER 


the nation’s most complete 
library of school music materials 


Today, without cost or obligation, without 

d t=) 
leaving your desk, a letter or card brings you 

Do / 

comprehensive “On Approval” selections for 
band, orchestra, chorus. You see more 
music, you see better music, you see it 
quicker when you write to E.M.B. 





HERE’S HOW TO ORDER ON APPROVAL 
MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
1—Write, giving grade of difficulty and type of music you 


March 26—31, Chicago, Hl. wish to see. We mail you an extensive selection to review. 
. You keep what you want, return the balance. 
Visit our Booth, 24, Conrad Hilton 


2—Separately you order the quantity you need of the selec- 
tions you want and they are shipped from stock at once. 


WRITE today for your big, new 1953-54 EMB GUIDE—Listing 
vocal music for choruses, operettas and cantatas @ Text 
books and literature @ Band and orchestra music @ In- 
strumental solo and ensemble music e@ Instrumental 
methods @ A complete stock of equipment, supplies and 
teaching aids for every phase of music education. 














EDUCATIONAL MUSIC BUREAU, INC. ¢ 


30 East Adams Street, 
Chicago 53, Illinois _ 


% Se . 
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720 Bathurst St., Toronto 4 


No. 1 
17/6 


Boehm. 
$19950 
Complete 
Outfit 


A COMPLETE WOODWIND FA 


Martin Freres Alto Clarinet 
Martin Freres Bass Clarinet 
Martin Freres English Horn 
Martin Freres Oboe 


Write for free 
woodwind catalog. 


geleisen & Jacobson. /ne. 


5-7-9 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 


er 











NEA REGIONAL INSTRUCTIONAL 
CONFERENCE to be held in Minneapolis, 
Minn., April 12-15, is sponsored by the 
National Education Association and its 
departments in cooperation with state 
and local education associations and 
other groups in Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
North Dakota, Iowa, Nebraska, Illinois 
and western Michigan. MENC wil! be 
represented at the conference by Harriet 
Nordholm, president of the MENC North 
Central division and associate professor 
of music education at Michigan State 
College in East Lansing, and Ear! W., 
Bohm, president of the Minnesota Music 
Educators Association and chairman of 
the department of music in the St. Louis 
Park, Minn., Public Schools. 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL PRINCIPALS 
ELECT. The NEA Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principals elected the 
following officers as a result of balloting 
by mail: President—Ethel Nash, Fred. 
ericksburg, Va.; president-elect—Robert 
Langerak, Des Moines, Iowa; vice-presi- 
dent—R. Melvin James, Portales, N. Mex.; 
Members-at-Large—Ray Smith, Buffalo, 
N. Y.; Mathilda Gilles, Salem, Ore.; Alta 
McDaniel, Forest City, Ark. 


CLEVELAND ORCHESTRA CONDUC. 
TORS WORKSHOP was held for twelve 
days, starting January 23, under the 
co-sponsorship of the Cleveland Orches- 
tra and the American Symphony Orches- 
tra League. Twenty-eight conductors 
from symphony orchestras in the na- 
tion’s smaller cities participated in re- 
hearsals and concerts, accompanying the 
Cleveland Orchestra on a one-tour con- 
cert and working under the direction of 
George Szell, conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra. Through dual positions, the 
twenty-eight conductors represented a 
total of over sixty different musical or- 
ganizations, including twenty-five com- 
munity symphony orchestras, eighteen 
college and university orchestras, one 
opera company and many choral groups, 
established in thirty-six different com- 
munities in nineteen states. 


MISSOURI MUSIC FESTIVAL selections 
may now be made from the current na- 
tional lists issued by the National Inter- 
scholastic Music Activities Commission, 
or from the supplementary list compiled 
by the MSHSAA Music Advisory Com- 
mittee, according to an announcement 
in the December 1953 issue of The Mis- 
souri High School Activities Journal. It 
was further stated that these are not 
restricted lists. The NIMAC bulletins are 
available from the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


BENJAMIN V. GRASSO resigned his po- 
sition as educational director of 6G. 
Schirmer, Inc., to become vice-president 
of Associated Music Publishers, Inc. 
taking his new post on March 1, 1954. Mr. 
Grasso, who is currently president of the 
Music Education Exhibitors Association, 
was engaged in the field of music educa- 
tion as a teacher and supervisor prior to 
the time he joined the G. Schirmer staf 
several years ago. 





DISTINCTIVE 
Gowns 


Choir | 

Pulpit Robes 
Altar Hangings 
EE tit 


Write for catalog, sam 
quotations, 


She 


822 E. Colorado Bivd. 
GLENDALE, CALIF. 
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Another Ostwald “FIRST’— The 8-way REVERE 
Shirt-Coat . . . a light-weight yet smart uniform 
precise in design, crisp in appearance, and 

+: low in cost... PLUS multiple style variations. 
The REVERE is a design-protected, exclusive 
creation of “Uniforms by Ostwald.” For other 
modern uniform styles, write for our 

C-50 Catalog which features 60 designs. 





Phone or write for “Fund-Raising Ideas”— 
free booklet. Your local Ostwald representative 
will help you select styles, fabrics, colors, etc. 


Ostwald gives custom tailoring attention to every 
detail of your order. Delivery promises are 


dependable and are confirmed in writing. 














Be is nifouns by if 


FIRST IN STYLE— FIRST IN QUALITY EVITA VILA 


A 


OSTWALD BUILDING, STATEN ISLAND 1 
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Selmer 


METRONOMA 


Electric Tempo Indicator 
with the Flash Baton 


World’s most dependable time beat! Selmer 
Metronoma gives you correct tempos two ways 
... (1) by a sound beat that can be set loud 
or soft, and (2) by a sight beat through a 
visible, flashing light. Easily set for tempos 
from 40 to 208—Largo to Presto—with a 
twist of the dial. 

In playing with a band or orchestra, you 
are expected to follow the beat of the red sn 
tor’s baton—not the sound of the bass drum 
or other members of the group. The Metro- 
noma, with its flashing visual beat, helps you 
learn to do this. Simply turn the sound beat 
volume as low as possible and follow the 
visible flasher. Get it now—Metronoma is 


your biggest tempo bargain! 


On Sale at Better Music Stores 
Distributed Exclusively by 


Selmer 


DEPT. J-31, ELKHART, INDIANA 


l4 Beat 





You can hear! 
: ——— 











CAN'T WEAR OUT—can’'t 
slow down. The beat is always 
steady, accurate at any tempo. 


NO MOVING PARTS— it uses 
the thyratron “‘heart: beat” 
tube developed for radar. Ex- 
clusive design (U. S. Patent 
No. 2,522,492). 

VOLUME CONTROL—make 
the beat as loud or soft as you 
like, or vary from sharp to 
mellow. 

NO CLUMSY ADJUSTING— 
no set screws. Dial it like your 
radio to any tempo—40 to 208 
beats per minute. 


IDEAL for use by... 

Music students and teachers in 
sight reading practice. 

Instrumental groups 
for a sight-beat plus sound- 
beat. 

Vocal groups and church choirs 
for quick, visible tempo 
guidance. 

Dancing instructors 
to provide a basic beat in 
class. 








"To make the ‘Hot Canary’ really fly 


| insist on... 


TC Le ee 





A 


~ 
A 
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“WHY I TEACH,” a contest for teachers, 
to encourage good teachers to remain in 
the teaching profession and eligible 
young people to enter it, is being spon- 
sored by the American Legion Auxiliary, 
The subject of this year’s contest is, 
“The purposes and goals of a teacher in 
a free America.” The form of the essay 
must be an open letter to a high school 
graduate, and the entry may not exceed 
300 words, nor less than 100, Contestants 
must have completed five years of teach- 
ing by June 1, 1954. The Divisional award 
of a $50 U. S. savings bond is to be given 
to the contestant having the winning 
entry in each of the five divisions. The 
national award, a $250 U. S. savings bond 
will go to the winner among the five. 
Entry should be forwarded to Mrs. La- 
mont Seals, Homer, Louisiana, by June 
25, 1954. 


FRENCH HORN. Scherl & Roth, Inc, 
has released an attractive illustrated 
brochure on “The Basic Approach to the 
French Horn.” The material has been 
prepared with the assistance and co- 
operation of Max Pottag, artist and in- 
structor of the French horn, and a mem- 
ber of the Northwestern University 
School of Music for eighteen years prior 
to his retirement. Copies may be obtained 
by writing to Roth-Reynolds Instrument 
Co., Div. of Scherl & Roth, Inc., 1729 
Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 





MASTER SERGEANT EARL R. MAYS, 
arranger for the U.S. Army Field Service 
Band, Washington, D. C., was one of the 
winners of the four $1,000 cash awards 
recently announced by ASCAP in the 
Armed Forces March Competitions. Ser- 
geant Mays’ composition “Army Field 
Forces March,” which was selected from 
approximately fifty Army entries, con- 
tains a trio composed as a football song 
while he was a student at West Chester 
State Teachers College, West Chester, 
Pa., and a member of MENC Student 
Chapter No. 21. The Navy, Air Force, 
and Marine Corps winners were, respec- 
tively, Chief Musician Gerard Bowen, 
Airman First Class Lawrence M. Rosen- 
thal and Lt. Col. Carl W. Hoffman. The 
four $1,000 checks were presented by 
Stanley Adams, president of the Ameri- 
can Society of Composers, Authors, and 
Publishers at a Pentagon ceremony early 
in February. Mr. Adams stated that the 
presentation continues the ASCAP-John 
Philip Sousa awards, the purpose of 
which is to encourage interest in and the 
composition of traditional march music. 
The award ceremony at the Pentagon 
was attended by a large group of “high 
brass” and was a most impressive event. 
Major General William E. Bergin, the 
Adjutant General of the Army, con- 
ducted the ceremony on behalf of tke 
Army, which was executive agent for 
coordination of the competitions. The 
judges were William D. Revelli, director 
of bands, University of Michigan, repre 
senting the American Bandmasters As- 
sociation; Paul Van Bodegraven, New 
York University, representing the Musi¢ 
Educators National Conference; 4? 
Frederick Fennell, director of the East- 
man School of Music Symphony Band, 
representing the National Music ouncil. 
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These and Other 
Colleges and Universities 
Own Leblanc “Harmony” 

Clarinets 
A & T College 
Alabama Polytech, Inst. 
Baldwin-Wallace College 
Boston University 
Bowling Green State Univ. 
Brigham Young University 
Carson-Newman College 
Central Michigan College 
Central Missouri State Coll. 
Chico State College 
Colorado State Coll. of Educ. 
Drake University 
E. New Mexico University 
E. Washington College of Ed. 
Evansville College 
Florida State University 
Ft. Hays Kans. State College 
Fresno State College 
Griffith Institute 
Hampton Institute 
Hope College 
Illinois Wesleyan University 
Indiana University 
Iowa State College 
Towa State Teachers College 
William Jewell College 
Kansas State College 
Kent State University 
Lamar College, Beaumont 
Lawrence Conservatory 
Louisiana State University 
Luther College 
Michigan State College 
Minn. State Teachers College 
Mississippi State College 

Nebraska Wesleyan University 

New Mexico College of A&MA 
North Carolina State College 

N. Texas State College 
N. Ill. State Teachers College 
Ohio State University 
Ohio University 
Ohio Wesleyan University 
Panhandle A & M College 
Pennsylvania State College 
Phillips University 
Phoenix College 
Ricks College 
San Francisco State College 
San Jose State College 
Southwestern University 
N. D. State Teachers College 
Sul Ross State College 
Texas Technological College 
University of Arizona 
University of Arkansas 
University of Cal. at L. A. 
University of Connecticut 
University of Florida 
University of Idaho 
University of Ilinofs 
University of Louisville 
University of Michigan 
University of Minnesota 
University of Missouri 
University of Nebraska 
University of N. Carolina 
University of Southern Cal, 
University of Toledo 
University of Wisconsin 
University of Wyoming 








Victoria College 
Wartburg College 
Weber College 
Wesleyan University 
West Texas State College 
Western Michigan College 
Western State College 
Wisconsin State College 






EVERY BAND CAN AFFORD THE FINEST 


a , Yes, now every band that can afford a bass clarinet can afford a 

| genuine Leblanc — recognized the world over as the easiest to play, the most 
! 
, 


dependable, the most artistic of bass clarinets. Now, too, you can build the 


balanced clarinet section you have been dreaming of — for Leblanc alto and 


| 
lars 


mpl full particulars — prove to yourself what wonders a solid Leblanc section 


contrabass clarinets have also been re-priced within reach of new thousands of 


schools, colleges and individual students! Ask your Leblanc dealer for 


will do for the sound of your clarinet section, for the reputation of your band! 


LEBLANC Hee 


Model 400 Bass Clarinet (low Eb) $548 
Model 420 Alto Clarinet (low Eb) 498 
Model 340 Bb Contrabass Clarinet 748 
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AN HONEST VIOLIN 
7 SOLD AT AN HONEST PRICE 


Quality instruments... 


will create enthusiasm and stimu- 
late achievement in your string 
program! Certified and regis- 
tered, famous Roth violin, viola, 
cello and double bass reproduc- 
tions are moderate in price. . . 
incomparable in quality ! 
See your Roth dealer today! 


“ROTH SHOP ADJUSTED”... 


signifies that Roth replicas have 
been carefully checked and hand- 
fitted by a master violin maker. 
Each Roth conforms to all 
MENC specifications . . . your 
guide to true quality. 

Write for your copy of the String 
Teachers’ Manual No. 2 containing 


valuable string information and 
complete Roth catalog. 














MUSIC IN HIGHER EDUCATION | 


by ROBERT A. CHOATE 
Reprinted from December 1953 issue of Higher Education 


35 cents postpaid 
Order from Music Educators National Conference, 64 East Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. 














BOSTON’S BEAUTIFUL ESQUIRE 
THEATER has become the property 
of Boston University and will be the 
new center of activities of the Depart- 
ment of Theater Arts of the College of 
Music, as well as the auditorium for 
College of Music productions and con- 
certs. The opening of the theater under 
the auspices of B. U. College of Music 
was on February 24, 1954, with a pro- 
duction of Hamlet. Dean of the College 
is Robert A. Choate, chairman of the 
MENC Editorial Board. The College wil] 
presently occupy a recently acquired 
five-story building located on the Com- 
monwealth Avenue side of the university 
campus. 


DOCTOR OF MUSIC DEGREE CURRIC. 
ULUM has been adopted by the North- 
western University School of Music. The 
degree is designed to provide a frame- 
work for the development of musicians 
able to teach and to perform with schol- 
arly authority. It is offered in the fol- 
lowing fields: Performance (organ, 
piano, violin, and voice); composition; 
church music. The Northwestern gradv- 
ate school continues to offer doctor of 
philosophy degrees in music history and 
literature, music theory, and music edu- 
cation. A doctor of education degree also 
is offered in music education. 


EUROPEAN STUDY TOUR in compara- 
tive education is offered by Wayne Uni- 
versity, Detroit, Michigan. Personally 
conducted by Wm, Reitz, this seventh 
annual tour will leave New York June 19 
and will return August 31. Covering ten 
countries in ten weeks, the 1954 tour 
will feature a two-week visit to Spain, 
Qualified persons may earn up to eight 
hours of graduate or undergraduate 
credit. Similar credit arrangements are 
available through Mercy College, Detroit. 
Further details may be obtained from 
Wm. Reitz, Wayne University, Detroit 1, 
Michigan. 


CORONET FILMS, Chicago, announces 
the release of its first group of music ap- 
preciation films. Three fourteen-minute 
sound motion pictures, filmed in Ev- 
rope, explore the lives and music of Mo- 
zart, Beethoven and Schubert, represent- 
ing the classical and romantic periods of 
the 18th and 19th century. Each of the 
three films is available for purchase in 
black-and-white, or in full natural color. 
For temporary use, prints may be ob- 
tained from your nearest film rental li- 
brary at the usual rates. Preview prints 
will be furnished upon request to Coro- 
net Films, Coronet Building, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. 





HENRY COWELL, who recently gave # 
lecture recital on modern music to musit 
students at Hobart and William Smith 
Colleges, here demonstrates the effect of 
his well-known “tone clusters” as play 
with right hand while sounding string 
chords with his left. At left stands Lind 
say Lafford, head of the music depart 
ment at Hobart and William Smith. Be- 
hind him is Leland Flora, professor o 
music at the Colleges, and director of 
the Seneca Symphony. 
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he CONN COPRION seamless bell instruments offer more 
ne- ° ss 

ns of everything @ musician wants . . . for power, 

~ flexibility, and ‘‘vital”’ sound! A visit to your Conn 

an, dealer for a personal trial will quickly demonstrate the 
~ many exclusive features and advantages. America’s 

of finest artists report that “‘on a Coprion instrument it’s 
- impossible to overblow or crack a note . . . tone holds 


firm and even throughout scale . . . will not 
thin out or break down!”’ Try one today. 





SEAMLESS BELL 






CORNET-12A 


TROMBONE 
12H 





TRUMPET-12B 








BAND INSTRUMENTS 


Here’s why exclusive Coprion construction gives you more! 

















e | i/ 
C COPRION C ONE 


SEAMLESS BELL 
Exclusive on Conn. With no more seam 
than an electric light bulb, there is no 
interference with response and tone 
quality...tone is free, clear, full, and 
mellow. 


















yed / 

4 . é__ Latest folder gives 
- all details. Ask your CONN dealer or write 
art- 





CONN BAND INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
Department 212, Elkhart, Indiana 


LARGEST MANUFAC 






WORLD'S 
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-PIECE BELL 


Brazed seam on one-piece bell runs 
through complete length of stem and 
bell bottom. Tone vibrations are con- 
sequently somewhat weakened. 















TWO-PIECE BELL 


Brazed seam on two-piece bell runs 
through entire stem and meets brazed 
seam at joint of stem and bell bottom. 
Tone weakened here, too. 





COPRION CRYSTALS 


Diagrammatic cross-section of 
Coprion shows how electro- 
mechanical process forms solid, 
seamless bell of pure copper 
ions with crystals in regular 
conformation and at right an- 
gles to surface of metal. 


INSTRUMENTS 


BRASS CRYSTALS 


Diagrammatic drawing of cross- 
section of ordinary bell brass 
shows irregular, hodge podge 
arrangement of crystal forma- 
tion. Note also how coarse the 
crystals compared to Coprion 
at right. 


TURER 





OF BAND 
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CARL Service in Music Rime 1872 


Stop in and Say 
“HELLO” 


At the 33rd 
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Music Educators National Convention 
March 25-31 


BOOTH NO. 54 


Frank H. Connor, New York Carroll G. Cambern, Los Angeles 
Henry Fillmore, Chicago Mary Elizabeth Whitner, Los Angeles 
Clifford L. Carter, New York Roy |. Gottschald, Boston 

Merle Montgomery, New York Jack Mahan, Dallas 

Howard Akers, New York Carl W. Burgstallen New York 


Clarence F. Parrish, Chicago *™ 





\. KK l\\l"iw" WWW gg 


SN 


BCWr 


Providing you with a full range of material for music study ... 


Howard Akers Paul Herfurth Gerald Prescott 
Harold Bennett Nier uerite Hood Sigrd Rasher 
Y George Bornoff Merle Isaac Elie Seigmeister Y 
Y Irving Cheyette Harold M. Jobnson Henry Sopkin 
Lawrence Chidester Archie N. Jones Masiice | tine 
Irvin Cooper L. Bruce Jones Paul Van Bodegraven 
Raymond Francis Dvorak Max T. Krone Karl D. Van Hoesen 
Maxwell Eckstein ifort P. Lillya Lorrain E. Watters 
Henry Fillmore Rafael Mendez Arthur Ward 
Edwin Franko Goldman Carl Mueller Peter Wilbousky 
Howard Hanson Mae Nightingale 








VN 


CARL FISCHER, Inc, 62 Cooper Say New York» 


BOSTON CHICAGO DALLAS e ANGELES 
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GRAY-NOVELLO 
e 
New Choral Music 
Mixed Voices 
A Hymn for Our Time... , -w-s.-.--David H. Williams 
The Gentle Silver Swan sissicaindnianeae Jacob Arcadelt 
Margot, Hasten to the Wedding uss acob Arcadelt 
Praise to the Lord................... shioiateisitaiinnaindaeestaig arr, R. A. Fryxell 





Visit our Booth at the Convention—No. 59 


THE H. W. GRAY CO., Inc., | Agents for Novello & Co. 
159 East 48th St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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“EXPLORATIONS IN HUMAN RELA. 
TIONS TRAINING” has recently been 
published by the National Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development. This 87. 
page volume is an assessment of the ex. 
periences which have been undertaken 
at the Laboratory sessions during the 
1947-1953 period in Bethel, Maine. In 
the Introduction, written by Leland P, 
Bradford, the director, there is the fol- 
lowing statement: 

“This book attempts three tasks. It 
reports some of the major accomplish- 
ments in research, training, and consul- 
tation made by the National Training 
Laboratory in Group Development dur. 
ing its first six years of existence. It 
describes the organization, training 
groups and training methods of the Lab- 
oratory summer session held in Bethel, 
Maine. It raises issues and discusses 
briefly some aspects of a slowly-develop- 
ing theory of human relations training, 

“The Laboratory Planning and Policy 
Committee considers the report a fore- 
runner of a more comprehensive volume 
on the theory of human relations train- 
ing. This book is in the planning stage, 

“These have been exciting and profit- 
able years. The problems attended upon 
entering into a relatively untouched area 
of training, of developing a staff that 
cuts across the various social science 
disciplines, of building a set of theories 
that touched many fields of research, and 
of creating and adapting methods of ef- 
fectively encouraging change in highly 
competent action leaders have been 
many and difficult, but their gradual so- 
lution has led to a greater clarity about 
possible future accomplishments.” 

Copies of the publication may be se. 
cured by writing to the National Edu- 
cation Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street 
e008 Washington 6, D. C. The price is 


LORENZ PUBLISHING COMPANY an- 
nounces a contest for music composers, 
in celebration of the completion of si 
years of anthem publishing. Prizes wi 
be given for 25 anthems and 15 organ 
voluntaries submitted between June 1 
and December 1, 1954. Details may be 
secured from the Editorial Department, 
501 E. Third Street, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


LOUIS G. LaMAIR resigned as executive 
vice-president of the Everett Piano Com- 
pany, South Haven, Mich., effective Janu 
ary 7, to become vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Penny-Owsley Music 
Company, Los Angeles, on February 1. 
Mr. LaMair, who has been president of 
the American Music Conference since its 
inception, was formerly chief executive 
of Lyon & Healy in Chicago. 





TRENTON KIWANIS CLUB recently 
presented Trenton Central High School 
Orchestra with two violins. The occasion 
was a Kiwanis luncheon meeting # 
which the orchestra presented a program. 
In the picture, receiving the instruments 
from President Gater, are two members 
of the orchestra—Jean Heck and Vit 
ginia French. At the right is Albert 
Wassell, director of the orchestra. Mr. 
Wassell contributes an article to this 
issue of the journal: “Albert G. Mitchell 
—A Pioneer in Class Instrumental Musit 
Instruction in America.” 
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Fred Waring Music Workshop 


announces its 1954 Season for Choral Directors 


A fast-moving, intensive course for choral directors who wish to learn firsthand the profes- 
sional techniques which Fred Waring and his Pennsylvanians have developed in their many 
years of highly successful pioneering of choral music in concerts, films, recordings, radio and 
television. The 1954 schedule will consist of five one-week sessions: June 20-25, June 27- 
July 2, July 4-9, July 11-16, July 18-23. Enrollment in the third and fifth week is limited to 
directors who have previously attended a Waring Workshop. All sessions will be held in the 
Ennis Davis Dormitory and Music Hall — permanent quarters of the Waring Workshop — 
located in Delaware Water Gap, Pa. Now in its eighth season, the Waring Workshop has been 
attended and -enthusiastically endorsed by more than 4,600 directors of school, college, 
church, community and industrial choral groups. For further information and enrollment 
form address: Registrar, Fred Waring Music Workshop, Delaware Water Gap, Pa. 
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The Idyllwild School of Music and The Arts 


MAX T. KRONE, Director 
IDYLLWILD, CALIFORNIA 


151 SUMMER ) ws 


COLLEGE COURSES 


Offered by the UNIVERSITY OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 
Upper Division—Graduate Credit—Two-Week Workshops 


CHORAL TECHNICS AND MATERIALS Lara Hoggard, Max T. Krone August 2-13 
INSTRUMENTAL TECHNICS & MATERIALS _ Ralph E. Rush, Wm. Schaefer August 16-27 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL MUSIC; FOLK MUSIC Beatrice Perham Krone July 5-August 13 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOL RHYTHMS Gertrude Knight August 2-13 
DRAMATIC PLAY & CREATIVE DRAMATICS Myriam Toles June 21-July 2 
HIGH SCHOOL — COLLEGE MUSIC ACTIVITIES 

BAND William Schaefer August 23-Sept. 6 

Meredith Willson, Guest Conductor 

Rafael Mendez, Trumpet Soloist 


CHAMBER ORCHESTRA 
AND ENSEMBLES Ralph E. Rush August 23-Sept. 5 


CHORUS Lara Hoggard July 26-August 14 
LIGHT OPERA Milton Young, Howard Banks August 16-Sept. 5 
AND DANCE Lois Ellfeldt, Karen Burt 

SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA Leon Arnaud August 9-22 
TWIRLING, 

DRUM MAJORING, 

MARCHING BAND Bob Roberts August 30-Sept. 6 


Other courses in Art, Dance, Drama, and Adult Vacationers’ 
and Children's Programs in the Arts and Out-of-Doors. 


For the Summer Bulletin address 


The Idyllwild Arts Foundation Idyllwild, California 








THE MINNEAPOLIS COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
TWO SUMMER SESSIONS—June 14-July 24 July 26-August 21 
Undergraduate and graduate courses in Music Education and Applied Music. 

Dr. Leo Podolsky Piano Clinic June 15-19 
Peter D. Tkach Choral Session (36 hours) July 19-24 
Catalogue on request 
Minneapolis Col of Music Minneapolis 
La Salle at 11th Street Minnesota 








WORKSHOP IN CHORAL ART 


Robert Julius Mack 
SHAW HERFORD HARRELL 
Performance Techniques Analytical Studies Guest Lecturer 


Integrated with Summer Festival of San Diego Symphony 
JULY 6—AUGUST 17 
Inquiries: Dept. of Music, State College, San Diego 14, Calif. 
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YOUNG AMERICAN COMPOSERS’ CON. 
TEST. Sigma Alpha lota announces its 
third annual American Music Awards for 
young composers between the ages of 22 
to 35. Compositions are to be a choral 
work for three-part women’s voices and 
for a vocal solo. Winning works wil! be 
given premiere performances at Sizma 
Alpha lIota’s national convention in 1956, 
with the composers given cash awards of 
$300 each and retaining all royalty richts 
on their compositions, which will be pub- 
lished by Carl Fischer, Inc., as a part of 
the Sigma Alpha Iota Modern Music Se. 
ries. Rose Marie Grentzer, Oberlin 
(Ohio) Conservatory of Music, has served 
as director of American Music Awards 
since the inception of the program. Gus. 
tave Reese, director of publications for 
Carl Fischer, Inc., serves as special con- 
sultant. Additional details may be se. 
cured from Miss Grentzer. 


STUDENT COMPOSERS RADIO 
AWARDS. With entries for the 1953 
Student Composers Radio Awards total- 
ing more than three times the amount 
received the previous year, Broadcast 
Music, Inc., sponsor of the annual com- 
petition for the best instrumental or 
vocal compositions by student composers, 
has announced the official opening of the 
1954 contest. As in past years, a total 
of $7,500 in prizes will be awarded to 
winning composers who are students of 
accredited conservatories of music, uni- 
versities, colleges, secondary schools, and 
private teachers in the United States, its 
possessions and Canada. Official rules, 
together with entry blanks, are available 
from Russell Sanjek, director, SCRA 
a 580 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, 





THE MENDELSSOHN GLEE CLUB'S 
fourth annual award contest for a con- 
position for male chorus is open to any 
citizen of the United States other than 
active members of the club, Entry blanks 
must be received by The Mendelssohn 
Glee Club not later than September 1, 
1954. Compositions must be mailed on 
or before November 1, 1954 to: The 
Mendelssohn Glee Club, 154 West 18th 
Street, New York 11, New York. Frederick 
C. Schreiber of New York city won the 
third annual award contest. Mr. Schrei- 
ber chose a text from the Forty-second 
Psalm and titled it, “Why Art Thou So 
Full of Heaviness.” The Mendelssohn 
Glee Club, now in its eighty-eighth season 
(the oldest American male chorus) ex- 
pects to premiere Mr. Schreiber’s win- 
ning composition at its private concert, 
April 26, 1954, Ladislas Helfenbein, con- 
ducting. 





















LEOPOLD STOKOWSKI recently hon- 
ored the United States Air Force Band 
by presenting it with his personal band 
library. Shown receiving one of the com- 
positions from Mr. Stokowski is Colonel 
George S. Howard, conductor of the U.S. 
Air Force Band. This library was & 
cumulated over a period of many years 
and is composed solely of Stokowski a 
rangements. 
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Northwestern University School of Music 


Founded 1895............ccccececcccceeceeeess- George Howerton, Dean 


1954 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 21 to JULY 31 


Degrees Offered: 8.Mus., B.Mus.Ed., M.Mus., D.Mus., D.Ed., and Ph.D. 





At the Music Educators National Conference 


Vesper Concert by the Northwestern University 
A Cappella Choir and Chamber Orchestra 


George Howerton, Conductor 


Dorothy Lane, harpsichordist; Maud Nosler, 
soprano, guest soloist 


Grand Ballroom of the Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Sunday, March 28, at 3:00 p.m. 


- . > 


See also the Northwestern University exhibit in the 
Exhibition Hall. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Chamber Music Workshop 
July 12, 13, and 14 
Under the direction of the Fine Arts Quartet. 
Lecture-demonstrations, ensemble performance 
and coaching, chamber music literature. 


Piano Workshop 
July 19-23 
Under the direction of Charlotte DuBois of the 
University of Texas. Class piano methods for the 
classroom teacher as well as the private piano 
teacher. 


Guest Lecturers 


Jules Masserman, M.D., "Music Therapy" 
Hobart Sommers, “Music and Contemporary Life" 





Helen Thompson, “Vocational Possibilities in the 
Orchestral Field" 








NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY - 


For information, write The Registrar, Northwestern University School of 


Music, Evanston, Illinois 


Evanston, Illinois 








University 


of 
New Hampshire 


Summer 


YOUTH MUSIC SCHOOL 
August 15-28, 1954 
For Musical Teen-Agers 
Directed by Karl H. Bratton 


GUEST CONDUCTORS: 


Clarence Sawhill—Band 

Harry R. Wilson—Chorus 

Paul Painter—Orchestra 

John Chrusciel—Counseling and 
Recreation 


Campus Calibre Training in 
Inexpensive Vacation Spot 





Total Cost—$65 (Room, 
board, tuition, recreation 
program) 


For information write to De- 
partment of Music University 
of New Hampshire, 

Durham, New Hampshire 


a 




















Illinois Wesleyan University 
School of Music 


EUROPEAN 
MUSIC TOUR 


July 3-Aug. 27 
(38 days in Europe) 


Salzburg, Bayreuth, Lucerne, Wuerzburg, Ansbach, and 
Holland Festivals; Opera, Concerts, and Ballets in Paris, 
London, Amsterdam, Rome; Additional visits to Venice, 
Milan, Munich, Florence, Bologna, Bonn, etc. 


Comfortable Hotels Excellent Meals 
Limited Enrollment 15-20 Musical Performances 
Graduate or Undergraduate Credit Available 
A Pilgrimage Tour 


For further information, address: 


CARL M. NEUMEYER, Director, School of Music 
Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington 
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Combine Study 


with 


Summer Recreation 


at the famous 


CHAUTAUQUA 
INSTITUTION 


CHAUTAUQUA LAKE, NEW YORK 
July 5 through 23 and 
July 26 through Aug. 13 


Music Education Workshop 

Special 3-week program, Dr. Albert A. 
Renna, director, utilizes a wealth of musical 
resources. There will also be a special course 
in music appreciation, opera and society, Dr. 
Marion Rous, instructor. Also practical expe- 
rience working with young people's groups 
of all ages. 

Among workshop consultents will be: 
Mischa Mischkakoff, Concertmaster, Detroit 
Symphony, Walter Hendl, Director, Dallas 
and Chautauqua Symphonies, and Alexander 
Capurso, Director of the School of Music, 
Syracuse University. 


Cultural, Recreational Facilities 
combined with study 

You will enjoy a rich program of sym- 
phony concerts, opera, summer theatre, lec- 
tures, 200-voice chorus and Columbus Boys 
Choir recitals. Leisure activities include sail- 
ing, fishing, swimming, tennis, baseball and 
golf. Dormitories for single students, apart- 
ments for families. 


Write for Illustrated Catalog 


Full details on courses, credit, cultural programs 
and accommodations. Address: Dr. Michael O. 
Sawyer, Coordinator Chautauqua Center of os 

Syracuse University, 108 
Maxwell Hall, 
Syracuse Univer- 
sity, Syracuse, 
New York. 
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LIBRARY OF CONGRESS RECORD- 
INGS., Three new long-playing record- 
ings containing music of Indian tribes 
in Arizona, Washington, Wisconsin and 
North Dakota have been released by the 
Library of Congress. The original re- 
cordings were made by Frances Dens- 
more of Red Wing, Minn. early in the 
century, and these songs are now seldom, 
if ever, heard. Each recording contains 
approximately thirty songs, and the 
disks are accompanied by a descriptive 
pamphlet explaining the historical back- 
ground of the material recorded and 
English translations of the texts of the 
songs. Each record is $4.95 plus cost 
of mailing. These recordings bring to 
seven the number of long-playing disks 
of Indian music available from the Li- 
brary. A catalog of recordings may be 
obtained for ten cents in coin from the 
Recording Library, The Library of Con- 
gress, Washington 25, D. C. 


THE JUILLIARD REVIEW, a scholarly 
periodical to be published three times a 
year under the auspices of Juilliard 
School of Music (120 Claremont Ave., 
New York 27, N. Y.), made its first ap- 
pearance in February 1954. Edited by 
Richard Franko Goldman, the new publi- 
cation is devoted to subjects of general 
interest in the field of music. The first 
issue features articles by Jacques Bar- 
zun, Jean Morel and Bernard Stambler, 
among others. Subscriptions are avail- 
able at a dollar a year, with single copies 
offered for sale at fifty cents. 


“MEN WHO MAKE MUSIC” is the title 
of the interesting teacher’s manual pre- 
pared for use in connection with the 
broadcasts of the Charlotte, N. C., Sym- 
phony Orchestra for the benefit of the 
Charlotte schools. The manual contains 
data about the composers, suggestions 
for correlating art with music, a list of 
audio-visual aids, general reading list, 
and description of the instruments of 
the symphony orchestra. The program 
is co-sponsored by the Charlotte City 
Schools, the Jefferson Standard Broad- 
casting Co., and The Junior League of 
Charlotte, Inc. James Christian Pfohl is 
the conductor of the Charlotte Symphony 
Orchestra. 





Conservatory of Music 


of Kansas City, Missouri 
WIKTOR LABUNSKI, Director 


Member of National Association 
of Schools of Music 


FOUR YEAR COLLEGE 


Courses leading to Bachelor 
and Master of Music Degree, 
Bachelor of Music Education 
Summer Term Begins June 14, 1954 
Catalog upon request. 
4420 Warwick, Kansas City, Missouri 








Your Future as a Teacher 
of Music in the Schools 


(Guidance Information) 
Reprinted from February-March 1954 
Music Epucators Journai. 


30 cents. Quantity Prices Furnished 


Order from 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Bivd., 
Chicago 4, Illinois 














The University of 
Southern California 
School of Music 





1954 SUMMER SESSION 
June 21—July 31 


AND/OR 


1954 POST SESSION 
August 2—August 28 





Courses leading to degrees: 


B.M., MM., Doctor of Musical Arts | 


(School of Music)*; Ed.D (School 
of Education)**; M.A., Ph.D. 

(Graduate School)f, | 
with major field: 


Church Music*, Composition*, | 
Music Education* **, Music His. | 
tory and Literature*}, Opera’, | 
Organ*, Piano*, Orchestral Instru- 
ments*, Theory*}, Voice*. | 


Special Summer Offerings in: 

School Band and Orchestra Ar- | 
ranging, The School Marching 
Band, Choral Techniques, Class | 
Piano Workshop, Choral and In- | 
strumental Conducting, Music for 
Children. Teaching credentials**. 


Visiting Faculty 


Fay Frisch New Rochelle, New York 
Oswald Ragatz Indiana University 
William R. Sur Michigan State College 


Jack Watson Indiana University 
Jack Westrup Oxford University, England 


Faculty 
Pauline Alderman William Schaefer 
Dorothy Bishop Dorothy Jean Short 
Walter Ducloux Lillian Steuber 
William Hartshorn Halsey Stevens 
Charles Hirt William Vennard 
Ellis Kohs Tommy Walker 
Raymond Kendall, Dean, School of Music 





For further information, write to: 


| 
Ralph E. Rush | 
Head, Music Education Departments | 
School of Music 

and | 

School of Education | 


University of Southern California 
Los Angeles 7, California 
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@ learn new 
—techniques 
—teaching materials 
—methods 


@ earn university credit 


@ enjoy the social occasions 
informal discussions 


cians and ensembles 





The magnificent air-conditioned Music Building on the campus of 
the Florida State University where you, as a music teacher or 
director, will: 


@ be able to plan the program for your own church 
or school, including concerts, recitals, and foot- 


@ be able to evaluate last year's results 


@ meet with your professional colleagues in daily 


@ enjoy high calibre concerts by outstanding musi- 





FLORIDA STATE UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
SOUTHEASTERN MUSIC WORKSHOP 


Tallahassee, Florida 
June 7, Monday to Saturday Noon, June 12, 1954 


® BAND WORKSHOP 
Manley Whitcomb, Coordinator 

@® CHURCH MUSIC WORKSHOP 
Walter James, Coordinator 

@® PIANO TEACHERS CONFERENCE 
Mary Reeder, Coordinator 

» © JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL CHORAL 

TECHNIQUES AND ARRANGING 
Irvin Cooper, Coordinator 


With a distinguished faculty of forty, including nationally and 
internationally recognized teachers representing every field of 
musical endeavor. 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT—The Workshop may be taken for | or 2 
semester hours credit or as an auditor. (2 hrs. credit requires 
a special study project following the Workshop period.) 


Registration Fee.............. ioeercemenee p ...$20.00 
Out-of-state Tuition 

(per hour of university credit)-...................... --seeee$ 12,00 
Optional—Room in Residence Hall 

(linen furnished) ............ ....per day $1.50 


FURTHER DETAILS — Write Dean K. O. Kuersteiner, 
wes of Music, Florida State University, Tallahassee, 
lorida. 











Combine your Vacation in 


COLORADO SPRINGS 


with work towards your B A or M A at 


COLORADO 
COLLEGE 


Summer Session 
June 21 to August 13 


Herbert Elwell, Composition 
Albert Seay, Musicology 
Earl Juhas, Music Education 


Internationally Known 


Artist Teachers. 


Joseph Knitzer, Violinist 

Ferenc Molnar, Violist 

Georges Miquelle, Cellist and Conductor 
Max Lanner, Pianist 

James Erb, Voice and Choral Director 


Chamber music classes 
Student Orchestra and chorus 


MUSIC FESTIVAL CONCERTS 


HANYA HOLM 


School of Dance 


For further information, address 
Director of Summer Session 


Colorado College, Dept. D, 
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Colorado Springs, Colorado 


a 








STATE COLLEGE OF WASHINGTON 
_— ane STUDY 
une-July 


Orchestra 
Alfred Boyington 


Band 
Randall Spicer 


Chorus 
Charles Davis 


Graduate Courses in Music Education, Instrumental and Vocal Technics 
Visiting faculty of outstanding clinicians 


For further information write to: 


Kemble Stout, Chairman, Department of Music 
State College of Washington, Pullman, Wash. 
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“TANGLEWOOD-1954 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 
CHARLES MUNCH, Director AARON COPLAND, Assistant Director 
A summer school of music offered by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in connection with the 
JULY 5 to AUGUST 15 at Lenox, Massachusetts 
CHORUS 

ORCHESTRA & CONDUCTING Jean Morel COMPOSITION 

William Kroll OPERA Frederic Cohen 
Faculty Includes twenty members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, including the Principals. 
A special course for music educators, general music students and amateurs. Enrollments of |F 
two, four, or six weeks. For catalog please address Miss M. Bossier [F 


Berkshire Festival concerts. 

CHAMBER MUSIC Richard Burgin Aaron Copland 
Tanglewood Study Group—Lukas Foss 

Berkshire Music Center Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 




















| 


You'll really enjoy studying this sum- 
mer on Minnesota's cool, friendly cam- 
pus, bordered by the historic Mississippi, 
close to the cultural, shopping and en- 
tertainment areas of two large cities, and 
just 15 minutes from six enticing lakes! 
A nationally recognized staff of pro- 
fessors, augmented by a group of out- 
standing guests, offers more than 1000 
courses in every field of science and edu- 
cation. Included are special workshops 


FIRST TERM June 14—July 17. 


PREPARATION FOR 


TOMORROW IS TODAY'S 
BEST DEFENSE EFFORT 


SPECIAL COURSES IN 
MUSIC AND 
MUSIC EDUCATION 










“nntsola 
SUMMER SESSION 


in Biology, Chemistry, Physics, Lan- 
guage, Industrial Arts, Liberal Arts, 
Higher Education, Guidance, and Hu- 
man Relations. 

Notable library and laboratory facili- 
ties present an unusual opportunity for 
research and graduate work ...an ex- 
citing program of concerts, plays, lec- 
tures and social events, assures stimulat- 
ing recreation. Enroll for either or both of 
two independent terms of five weeks each. 


SECOND TERM July 19—August 21 


For helpful detailed bulletin write 


Dean of the Summer Session, 909 Johnston Hall 
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MILLIKIN 
SCHOOL 


UNIVERSITY 
OF MUSIC 


Decatur, Illinois 


W. St. Clare Minturn, Director; Walter Emch, Chairman of Graduate Division 


offers 


COURSES LEADING TO THE DEGREES OF 
BACHELOR OF MUSIC, BACHELOR OF MUSIC EDUCATION, 
MASTER OF MUSIC AND MASTER OF MUSIC EDUCATION. 


SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 14th TO AUG. 6th 
REGULAR SESSION—SEPT. 14th TO JUNE 6th 


A limited number of scholarships 
and graduate assistantships are available 
to qualified applicants 














MacPHA 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


12th and LaSalle, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Complete Courses In 
Under-graduate and 
Graduate Study In 

MUSIC EDUCATION 


IL 




















RESOURCE GUIDE IN MUSIC, compiled 
by the Instrumental Music Staff of the 
Kalamazoo Public Schools [Kalamazoo, 
Michigan.] $2.50. 

Two points made by Superintendent Loy 
Norris in the foreword of this “Resource 
Guide” are particularly significant. The 
first is that integration of musical ex- 
perience and correlation with other 
areas is indicated. The second is that 
the developmental interests and needs of 
children are made paramount. 

The basic philosophy of the music 
area, as presented in this guide, is clear- 
ly desirable in modern education. The 
educational efforts of teachers in the 
area of music are directed toward de- 
veloping in each pupil, according to his 
ability and capacity, those knowledges 
and skills in music which will enable 
him to appreciate and enjoy worth-while 
musical experiences as a member of s0- 
ciety. The emphasis on children in this 
work is refreshing when there is a ten- 
dency in a number of widely publicized 
school music situations to exploit the 
children in building an instrumental 
program. Children in the Kalamazoo 
schools are introduced to instrumental 
music in such a manner that orchestral 
and band work can be given appropriate 
consideration. It is interesting to note 
that ali children are given opportunities 
to try the violin in the fourth grade, and 
the cornet or clarinet (and occasionally 
both) in the fifth grade. Approximately 
ninety per cent of all fourth- and fifth- 
grade children choose to participate in 
these instrumental classes annually! 

In addition to these specific string- 
wind experiences, all students receive ex- 
tended playing experiences on _ song 
flutes, bells, autoharp, rhythm instruv- 
ments, piano keyboards (grades 4-8) and 
ukuleles (grades 7-8) as a part of the 
general music class program as taught 
by the building music teacher. Explora- 
tory string and wind experiences are also 
offered in grade 7 when students show 
serious interest and have missed these 
experiences in grades 4 and 5. 

This guide to instruction is a tribute 
to the staff of the Kalamazoo Schools. 
It is highly recommended. 

—William R. Sur 


UNDERSTANDING MUSIC, by William 
S. Newman. [New York: Harper & 
Brothers], 302 pp., $5.00. 

Books meant to introduce the beginning 

college student to the subject of music 

are plentiful, yet few of the authors 
really attempt to understand the peda- 
gogical problems posed by the task, and 
even fewer have the genuine interest of 
the student at heart. William S. Nevw- 
man, professor of music at the University 
of North Carolina,-is one of those rare 
individuals who, through his own teach- 
ing experience, has uncommonly deep in- 
sight into the difficulties facing the in- 
structor of a first-year music class. 

Furthermore, he has the ability to ex- 

press his ideas in an interesting style 

which makes his book a pleasure to read. 

Mr. Newman does not follow the usual 
chronological approach to the wunder- 
standing of music—that is, the instruc- 
tive method in which music history 
presented as it is reflected in the lives 
and works of the most important com: 

posers. Instead he bases the book o 

the growth of the musical language. The 

first chapters discuss the nature of mv- 

sical tones, as well as the most salient 

characteristics of rhythm and harmony. 

Later chapters discuss the forms of mv 

sic. It is in the last half of the book that 

we find the most important aspects 0 

the author’s approach to music history. 

He studies music as it is seen thro 

the evolution of musical forms, and com 
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BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
College of Music 


ROBERT A. CHOATE, Dean 


Intersession—June 1 to July 10 
Summer Session—July 12 to August 21 


SPECIAL PROGRAMS 


Strings George Bornoft 
Bands.. 
Orchestra 
Choral. 


Musicology 


Lee Chrisman 
Francis Findlay 
Allen Lannom 
Karl Geiringer 


Composition.. Hugo Norden 


UNDERGRADUATE and 
GRADUATE DEGREE PROGRAMS 


For further information, write 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


College of Music 


25 Blagden Street 
Boston 15, Massachusetts 








UNIVERSITY 
OF DENVER 


Lamont School of Music 


Eminent Faculty, including Saul Caston 
and members of Denver Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Degrees Offered: 

B.M., B.M.E., B.A., M.M., M.M.E. 
Write for Bulletin: 

Roger Dexter Fee, Director 
University of Denver, Denver 10, Colorado 














PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
Summer Session—June 28-August 7 


Instruction in all branches of music for the beginner 
or advanced student. Bie Prepares for 
professional careers in music, incl. composing, music 
therapy, teaching, sacred music, public school music. 
Accredited summer school. Scholarships. Dormitory 
facilities for men and women. Member N.A.S.M, Cat- 
alog. Reginald Stewart, Director, 11 East Mt. Vernon 
Place, Baltimore 2, Md. 








SUMMER MUSIC CLINIC 
HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS-DIRECTORS 
JULY 5 THROUGH 18, 1954 
Write for Brochure 
WESTERN MICHIGAN COLLEGE 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 
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posers are discussed not as personalities 
but as masters of these forms. The fol- 
lowing selection of chapter headings will 
give the reader some idea of the author’s 
plan: Forms Woven Out of Motivie Play, 
Variation—a Compound Process, Instru- 
mental Cycles of the Baroque Era, The 
Classic Sonata—Prototype of Modern In- 
strumental Cycles, and Sacred Choral 
Cycles Governed by Text. 

Although this method is not really 
new and can be found in the more schol- 
arly works on music, it is interesting to 
find it applied on this introductory level. 
The whole idea is refreshing, and the 
book should be welcomed not only by the 
teacher who can always use a new stim- 
ulus for his introductory courses in 
music, but also by the student for whose 
edification this work is written. 

—George Bielow 


CHILDREN, THE MUSIC MAKERS. A 
guide to music education in elemen- 
tary schools, kindergarten, grades 1-6, 
prepared for the New York State Edu- 
cation Department, Bureau of Elemen- 
tary Curriculum Development, by Jo- 
seph G. Saetveit, state supervisor of 
music. 

In scope, usefulness and general excel- 

lence, a worthy companion to the Sylla- 

bus for grades 7-12 referred to elsewhere 
in this issue. Sixty-four pages; illus- 
trated; plastic ring binding. Prepared 
for both music teachers and classroom 
teachers, there are six illustrated chap- 
ters, headings of which are: An Over- 
view, Music Experience in the Elemen- 
tary School, Suggested Approaches for the 

Kindergarten, Suggested Approaches for 

the First and Second Grades, Suggested 

Approaches for the Third and Fourth 

Grades, Suggested Approaches for the 

Fifth and Sixth Grades. As is the case 

with the syllabus for secondary schools, 

this book is not for sale but a limited 
number of copies are ayailable for free 
distribution outside of the state of New 

York. —M. E. J. 


THE CONDUCTOR’S ART, by Warwick 
Braithwaite. [New York: John de 
Graff, Inc.] 176 pp. $3.75. 

According to the publisher this is not a 
textbook in the sense that it is written 
only for practicing musicians. There is 
much in it to interest the music lover, 
and particularly the opera lover. Tech- 
nical problems are discussed in simple 
language, and in so far as any book 
can help the young conductor, this one 
will, dealing as it does with all branches 
of musical performance. 


YOUR SINGING POTENTIAL, by George 
Kester. [New York: The William- 
Frederick Press.] 34 pp. $1.00. 

This booklet concerns “How to help 

yourself to sing.” 


EUROPEAN COMPOSERS TODAY, com- 
piled and edited by David Ewen. [New 
York: The H. W. Wilson Company.] 
200 pp. Illustrated, bibliography. $4.00. 

A biographical and critical guide to 

prominent European composers, which 

sketches the lives and lists the chief 
compositions of 106 composers who have 
written music since the turn of the cen- 
tury. This is a companion piece to Mr. 
Ewen’s “American Composers Today.” 


THE GOLDEN AGE OF GERMAN 
MUSIC AND ITS ORIGINS, by Grace 
O’Brien. [New York: John de Graff, 
Inc.] 222 pp. Illustrated, index. $3.50 

Many historical personages make their 

appearance in the pages of this book, 

which traces the gradual growth of 

German music from its primitive begin- 

nings to the magnificent art of the 

Classical period. The author shows that 

the development of German music was 

affected by historical events; and how 
it was influenced by the art of the neigh- 
boring countries, especially that of Italy, 
whose early musical achievements she 
has described in “The Golden Age of 
Italian Music.” 
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DNe‘Paul 


=m UNIVERSITY 


SCHOOL of MUSIC 


ARTHUR C. BECKER, Dean | 


SUMMER SESSION 
BEGINS JUNE 28 


Distinguished Faculties 
including nationally celebrated 
artists and teachers 


Undergraduate and Graduate 
Degrees 


Programs in music education for 
undergraduates and for teachers in 
service 


Full member 
National Association of Schools of Music 


Write, call or visit 
The Office of Admissions 


DePaul University 
64 E. Lake Street 





Chicago 1, Ill. Financial 6-4000 


fa aga 


FOUR MAJOR 
SUMMER EVENTS 


in the Western Montana Rockies 








Unit Course in Music Education 
two weeks—June 21-July 2 


workshop in elementary, intermediate and 
—_ high school music—Dr, Lilla Belle 
itts and Dr. O. M. Hartsell, directors. 


Montana State Music Teachers Institute 
Master Classes with 
ROBERT GOLDSAND 


one week—July 26-30 


High School Music Camp 
two weeks—July 26-August 7 


hasis on ical organizations 
Wallace Hannah, June cConlogue, 
Eugene Andrie 





National Association 
Teachers of Singing 
Vocal and Choral Workshop 


one week—August 8-13 


for detailed information, write 


Dr. Luther A. Richman 
Dean, School of Music 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Montana 


Summer Sessions June 14-Aug. 20 
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EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


of 
THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Howarp Hanson, Director 
ALLEN I. McHose, Director, Summer Session 
Undergraduate and Graduate Departments 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 28 — AUGUST 6, 1954 
FALL SESSION 
SEPTEMBER 20, 1954— JUNE 3, 1955 
For further information address 
ARTHUR H. LARSON, Secretary-Registrar 
EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Rochester 4, New York 























MANHATTAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Janet D. Schenck, Director 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 7 — July 30, 1954 





Bachelor and Master of Music Degrees 
Master in Music Education 


For information write to: 
REGISTRAR 
238 East 105th Street 











Transylvania Music Camp, Brevard, North Carolina 
JAMES CHRISTIAN PFOHL, Director 
Sponsored by The Brevard Music Foundation, Inc. A Non-Profit Educational Organization 
Eighteenth Season, June 24-August 8, 1954. Boys and Girls 10-20. CATALOGUE ON REQUEST. 
Box 592, Brevard, North Carolina. 
NINTH ANNUAL BREVARD MUSIC FESTIVAL, AUGUST 13-29 








CINCINNATI CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
William S. Naylor, Ph. D., Director and Dean of 
A Distinguished Professional Music School—Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 


Summer School, 1954—Six Weeks—June 14 to July 24 


Refresher Course for Teachers—Iinspirational course at special rates for em School Students— 
Band—Orchestra—Theory—Music Education—Artist Faculty 


Address Registrar, Dept. S., Highland Ave. & Ook St., Cincinnati 19, Ohio 














Bost usic Co., The HOTT ene 
Boston University ‘College of Music eanpnabasioniai 


Brevard Music a ay be 
Buegeleisen & Jaco! teat 
Cincinnati Conservatory of. Music 
Colorado College .................. 

Conn, Ltd. 





of Music of Kansas City... 
Films...... 


| eee 
University... 
Kentucky. State College... 
School of Music... : 
x, Bureau, rN SER 





Service 
Co. 


PMI ccnshiatniieiisaliisecinagil 7 


ee 
& i shccanpadeneibieneiaianetsigiinen 
“International, Oscar, Inc... 
Music Co., Paul A. . 


Syracuse University .......... 


Tonk Manufacturing Company i 
Transylvania Music Camp........ 
Uniforms by Ostwald, Inc.... 
University of Denver................... anion 
University of Minnesota............................. 
University of New Hampshire 
University of Southern California 
University Society, Inc... we 
Waring Music Workshop, Fred........ 
Wenger Music Equipment Co.. 

Western Michigan College............. 





World Library of Sacred Music........... 





Nineteenth Season 


FOSTER MUSIC CAMP 


EASTERN KY. STATE COLLEGE 
RICHMOND, KENTUCKY 


For High School Students 
5 WEEKS 


$90.00 ALL EXPENSES 


BAND & ORCHESTRA 
JUNE 13 — JULY 17 
Private Lessons $1.00 to $1.50 


Write: James E. Van Peursem, Dir. 
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27th SEASON 


June 27 
lo 
August 23 
1954 


Joseph E. Maddy conducts closing concert by all-camp group 


NATIONAL MUSIC CAMP 


Affiliated with the University of Michigan 
INTERLOCHEN, MICHIGAN 


SERVING AMERICA’S GIFTED YOUTH 


MUSIC ART DANCE DRAMA. RADIO 


SWIMMING * BOATING * CANOEING * SAILING * TENNIS * VOLLEYBALL 
BADMINTON *® TRACK * NATURE STUDY 


JUNIOR DIVISION 
Two camps for boys and girls from school grades three 
through six. 


INTERMEDIATE DIVISION 


Two camps for boys and girls from school grades seven 
through nine. 


HIGH SCHOOL DIVISION 


Two camps for boys and girls from senior high school 
grades. 


UNIVERSITY DIVISION 
Two camps for college students, teachers, college grad- 
uates, musicians and artists. 


Winter Office: 
303 South State Street, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-four 














March forward with 
Pitts—Glenn—Watters 


OUR SINGING WORLD 


~And here is the complete company of materials 


which brings you an exceptional music program: 


Songbooks 


Primary Program Primary Program Grades 4-8 
For the Teacher Books for the Pupil Singing Every Day (4) 
: Singing As We Play (1) Singing Together (5 
The Kindergarten Book Singing All the Day (1) Singing in Harmony (6) 
The First Grade Book Singing on Our Way (2 Singing Juniors (7) 
Singing and Rhyming 3 Singing Teen-agers (8) 


Record Albums 


Kindergarten and Primary Program Grades 4-8 

| album (kindergarten) 2 albums (grade 4 

2 albums (primers) 2 albums (grade 5 

2 albums {grade 2) 2 albums (grade 6) 

2 albums (grade 3) | album ea. (grades 7, 8) 


New! Let's Sing Records 


LP Album (grade |) Let's Sing and Play and Dance These are albums of developed /essons 
LP Album (grade 2) Let's Sing of Fun and Frolic using songs in the primary program. A 
LP Album (grade 3) Let's Sing and Be Merry utilization guide is provided for each lesson. 


Teachers’ Manuals 


Guide and Teaching Suggestions for Kindergarten and Grades 
1,2,3 * for Grades 4,5,6 * for Grades 7, 8 (in preparation) 


Piano Accompaniments GINN AND 
For Grades2 ®°3°4°5°%6 COMPANY 


Home Office: Boston Sales Offices: New York 11 Chicago 16 
Atlanta 3 Dallas | Columbus 16 San Francisco 3 Toronto 7 
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Music—A Vital Foree in Education 


Frances Elliott Clark 


TE WHO WERE PIONEERS in the work 
\ / know what struggles we had, what difficulties 

have been overcome, in bringing school music to 
a point of recognition by either the musicians or the 
educators, as, in the past, it was rated as neither music 
nor education, but only as a trifling diversion or an 
aid to discipline. In the long pull of securing attention 
from school people, as being a factor in education and 
making our work really worth while as teachers of music, 
we older supervisors have borne the burden of the 
heat of the day in bringing the work from its humble 
beginnings up to its present place in the sun. 

Standards have been raised, work has improved, oppor- 
tunities have multiplied, the field has been enlarged, 
recognition has come, and now to the younger, better 
educated, better equipped, better paid supervisors of 
today the door is wide open, the vista so alluring and so 
assured that we of yesterday wish we might begin all 
over again for the very joy of it. 

The great war, whose shadow is still over us, settled 
a few things in the educational world, as in the com- 
mercial, financial, and other realms. It was not the over- 
scientific, over-specialized education of the military caste 
of the enemy that won the war . . . but the compelling 
heart power of the appeal from stricken countries . 
sentiment and sympathy, love and law, soul and spirit, 
took our whole people into it, like the wing sweep of an 
avenging angel, in righting a great world wrong. It was 
not our military prowess, nor yet our commercial 
instincts, but the keen sense of 
righteousness and honesty learned 
in our public schools. 


thought, more to give toward the rapid Americanization 
of our latecomers, more to give toward building and keep- 
ing a high morale, a better spirit of happiness and joy 
in life, than any other one branch of study in the cur- 
riculum. 

Music has at least as much to offer in mental discipline, 
in stirring the powers of discrimination, coordination, 
selection, and judgment, as any other one subject—and, 
next to reading, better stimulates the imagination. It 
correlates with other branches better than any other, 
save reading and writing, and even as a vocational subject 
it is second only to those of the most populous trades, 
while as a socializing function it has absolutely no peer. 

The hour of music as education has struck. Not music 
for fun nor entertainment, nor as a pastime or accom- 
plishment, nor yet as an art, standing alone—although 
at times it may be any or all of these—but as one of the 
great vital forces of education. 

It only remains for the school music supervisors 
to rise to their new duties and opportunities to make 
school music in every city, village and rural community 
the very heart of the school life, the focal point of all 
neighborhood activities, and a part of all civic work. It 
must be made a dynamic force in the life of every child 
everywhere, country as well as city, through being not 
a highbrow appendage, a beautiful but useless fringe on 
the garment, but a real servant of education. 

The doors are open. Every great national musical or 
educational organization is behind the work of com- 

munity music. High schools al- 
—— most everywhere are giving credit 
for music courses, school orches- 








And so it comes about ...a 
swinging back of the pendulum 
from the overemphasis placed 
upon industrial and vocational 
training, commercial and utilitar- 
ian courses, to a saner mixture 
of the cultural subjects that make 
for right understanding and right 
living, and sensible serving in the 
upbuilding of the community, the 
state, and the nation, to those 
things that bring a realization of 
the spirit of “All for Each and 
Fach for All.” 

School music has more to offer 
in the service of this newly 
awakened sense of the need of 
closer relationship of all classes, 
more to offer to the newly or- 
ganized centers of communal 


THESE PARAGRAPHS from the 1919 
Proceedings of the Music Supervisors Na- 
tional Conference—which in 1934 renamed 
itself Music Educators National Confer- 
ence—are printed here as a forty-seventh 
anniversary message to the members of 
the organization of which Frances Elliott 
Clark was the first president in 1907. 
Nearly thirty thousand members—veteran 
teachers, young teachers, and future 
teachers—join in a salute to the grand 
woman who thirty-five years ago spoke 
the words which can serve such good and 
timely purpose today. In these words are 
the essence of the spirit of the Confer- 
ence, which Mrs. Clark personifies; in 
vision and opportunity music education 
is ever young... . J At ninety-four, Mrs. 
Clark, now living in Salt Lake City, was 
among the first to reserve her hotel room 
for the 1954 convention, thus maintaining 
her perfect attendance record since 1907. 
“T have to set a good example,” she said, 
“and, furthermore, I must see how my 
children are getting along.” A resounding 
salvo to you, Mother Clark! C.V.B. 








tras multiply and will lead on 
direct to the municipal orchestra. 
Much hearing of the best music 
is raising the standards of taste 
and appreciation. The field is 
white for the harvest and the 
laborers all too few. . . 

We of yesteryear builded bhet- 
ter than we knew. We have not 
toiled in vain. And so, as we call 
upon our younger supervisors to 
take up the advanced work which 
we with prophetic eye see in the 
Aurora of the new day, let us bid 
them God Speed. 


From Mrs. Clark’s response to~ the 
address of welcome at the twelfth an- 
nual meeting of the Music Supervisors 
National Conference, held at St. Louis, 
Missouri, March 31-April 4, 1919. 
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In re: The Use of Copyright Music 
for Audio-Visual Education 


LEONARD FEIST 


aids which involve recording and/or audio and 

visual reproduction makes it of prime importance 
that we examine the question of copyright with reference 
to these new uses of musical compositions. 

Since there has always been some confusion concerning 
the copyright law in other phases of music education, it 
seems appropriate to discuss the entire matter in some de- 
tail. It is inconceivable that an informed world of music 
education would knowingly be guilty of violation of copy- 
right, particularly if it is clear in their minds just what 
limitations the law places on the educational use of music. 

Many of the signs and admonitions which we encounter 
in our daily life shout their meaning with great clarity. 
Keep Off The Grass, No Smoking, Speed Limit 30 Miles 
An Hour, Wet Paint, Keep Out—we all easily comprehend 
and comply with if we are good citizens. 

In the music educator’s daily life there is another admon- 
ition which confronts him at the bottom of the first page of 
almost any piece of music he uses “Copyright 19—.” Per- 
haps it is because this line whispers in small type rather 
than shouts in large letters that the admonition is some- 
times not heeded. Perhaps the meaning of the words them- 
selves is not too clear. 

In its original connotation nothing could be clearer than 
the meaning of the word “Copyright.” It means that the 
sole and exclusive right to copy (duplicate, reproduce) be- 
longs to the copyright proprietor of the particular work. 
This right is one which has been recognized almost since the 
beginning of printing. Kings and parliaments and con- 
gresses realized that the creations of a man’s mind and 
intellect and spirit were as much his property as the crops 
of the fields belonged to the farmer who planted them, 
the pewter mug to the craftsman who fashioned it, the bolt 
of cloth to the housewife who wove it. But because creative 
works of art were the basis of a nation’s culture and a 
nation’s pride, unlike the ownership of other kinds of 
property, a time limitation was placed upon copyrights. 
The original European idea was that although this right 
in principle belonged to the creator forever, practically, it 
must at some time revert to the people for their free and 
unrestricted use. The time limitation varies from country 
to country, but almost always extends beyond the lifetime 
of the creator. The materials of culture ultimately belong 
to all the people. 

The United States Copyright Law stems from Article I, 
Paragraph 8, of the United States Constitution which pro- 
vides: 


Tae increasing use in music education of audio-visual 


“Congress shall have power ...to promote the 
progress of science and useful arts by secur- 
ing for limited times to authors and inventors 
the exclusive right to their respective writings 
and discoveries.” 


The main purpose of the Copyright Law enacted by 
Congress was to stimulate writing by securing to authors 
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for limited periods the exclusive rights to their writings, 
and by according to them a means of obtaining an adequate 
return for the value of their writings. 

Upon the expiration of the “limited time,” the work 
falls into the public domain and all may use it freely and 
without restriction. Certain formalities were expressly pro- 
vided by law to establish and maintain the copyright. That 
is the reason why the law requires the date of copyright 
in the notice. In this way the public is made aware of the 
copyright and the termination thereof. 

It should be pointed out, as additional clarification, that 
musical copyrights today are usually in the name of a 
publishing company. Composers grant their rights to the 
publisher who is better equipped to produce, publicize, 
exploit and distribute the composition, but we must keep 
in mind that the right itself stems from the act of creativity 
of the composer. 

When the principle of copyright originated, the right to 
print or in other ways to make copies was the only right 
contemplated. It is perhaps unfortunate that the word 
which was so meaningful in its origin should today be less 
precise. Particularly in the field of music, technological 
developments have created new uses and new methods of 
reproduction. As each of these new uses and methods has 
appeared it has been clearly determined, in many instances 
by the courts, that copyright protection extended to and 
covered the new development. Thus the right to record 
musical compositions, to synchronize them with talking 
motion pictures or to perform publicly for profit are all 
rights which belong to the copyright owner. 

The following is a list which, while not all-inclusive, sets 
down the main rights which belong to the copyright pro- 
prietor of a musical composition: 


To print, reprint, publish, copy, vend, 
translate, arrange, adapt, perform publicly for 
profit, and record. 


Under the United States Copyright law, infringers of 
copyright through the unauthorized use of any of the 
above rights are liable, among other things, to an injunction 
and to pay to the copyright proprietor damages and profits. 
A willful, knowing infringer is guilty of a misdemeanor and 
upon conviction is punishable by imprisonment or fine or 
both. 

Except in the case of a willful or flagrant violation, no 
publisher would want to invoke penalties or remedies in 
connection with lapses from the law by music educators. 
Yet the publisher's relationship with the composer places 
upon him certain obligations and responsibilities. He is in 
a position of trust and is morally and legally entrusted 
with the composer’s property. Because of the many techni- 
calities of the law, violation of a copyright by a music 
educator may cause irreparable damage to the rights of the 

Mr. Feist is president of the Music Publishers’ Association of the United 
States, Inc., and a member of the Executive Board of the Music Education 


Exhibitors Association, auxiliary of the MENC. 
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composer. This is one of the reasons why the educator must 
take the greatest care to avoid unwitting infringements and 
violations. 

Volumes have been written on copyright, and to cite in 
detail just how some of these unwitting acts might damage 
the composer, would require a more lengthy and technical 
exposition than is possible here. Suffice it to say that this 
danger does exist even though there is the most innocent 
intent on the part of the violator. 

The Music Publishers’ Association of the United States 
has been well aware of the increasing use of the copyright 
compositions of its members in audio-visual music educa- 
tion. It has constantly sought to clarify, for the benefit of 
educators, the legal situation concerning such use. To this 
end there is printed in conjunction with this discussion a 
letter in which the counsel for the Association has stated in 
detail the legal background which restricts the unauthor- 
ized use of copyright music in audio-visual aids to music 
education. 

There is, however, a deeper responsibility which the 
music educators bear to the composer. Beyond the legal 
facts there is the ethical consideration. It is through the 
educator that the cultural heritage of the past is trans- 
mitted to youth and to the future. As custodian and trans- 
mitter of this culture the music educator bears a responsi- 
bility for that heritage and for the new heritage which is 





constantly developing. Our country has seen fit to give 
its creative geniuses the right to enjoy the fruits of their 
labors. It has thus stimulated them to enrich our lives 
with their works. The music educator has the responsibility 
to help build, rather than to destroy, either knowingly or 
innocently. 

It follows, therefore, that the music educator must seek 
out the facts. It is not hard to learn what he may or may 
not do. If he wishes to make any use of a copyrighted 
musical composition from regularly printed copies other 
than for non-profit performance he must communicate with 
the copyright owner asking permission and explaining just 
what use he plans. The name of the copyright owner 
appears on the bottom of the first page of each composition, 
placed there by law and with this very purpose in mind. 
There will be varying policies among different publishing 
houses, dictated by their own ideas of what is best for their 
own purposes. But permission must be obtained. 

Let us hope that understanding and awareness about 
copyright will become commonplace in the future. The 
music educator and the music publisher have traditionally 
been good companions. Greater understanding always 
makes for closer friendship—greater mutual benefit. 


[This article is not subject to copyright. It may be used for any purpose 
whatever without permission, with the hope that it will be reproduced 
elsewhere so that the facts may become familiar to all concerned.] 








Mr. Leonard Feist, President 
Music Publishers’ Association of the United States, Inc. 
New York, N.Y. 


Dear Mr. Feist: 

We have considered the question you have raised, namely, 
“Does the unauthorized use of copyrighted musical composi- 
tions in connection with audio or visual reproducers and 
projectors constitute a violation of the United States Copy- 
right Law?” 

We have reached the conclusion that such usage would be 
in violation of the exclusive rights which the law grants to 
the copyright proprietor. 

To be specific, the violations of such exclusive rights are 
as follows: 


(a) The unauthorized use of a copyrighted musical com- 
Position through the medium of an audio reproducer is a 
violation of subsection (e) of Section 1 of the United States 
Copyright Law which secures to the copyright proprietor 
the right to record. Accordingly, civil action could be insti- 
tuted against persons responsible for the unauthorized plac- 
ing of copyrighted music on tape, records, film or other like 
devices for the purpose of audibly reproducing it. 

(b) The unauthorized use of a copyrighted musical com- 
Position through the medium of a visual projector is a viola- 
tion of subsection (a) of Section 1 of the United States 
Copright Law which secures to the copyright proprietor the 
right to copy. Therefore, civil action could be instituted 
against persons responsible for the unauthorized use of 
copyrighted music in opaque or translucent projectors or 
other like devices for the purpose of visually reproducing it. 





Copyright Protection Applies to Audio-V isual Reproduction 
of Copyright Music 


A LEGAL OPINION 


This also applies to the unauthorized placing of copyrighted 
music on slides, microfilm or other devices to be used in 
conjunction with such projectors. 

If such actions are instituted, we feel certain they will 
succeed. Our conclusion is based upon sound legal principles 
and authorities. As a matter of fact, to support our opinion, 
we quote from a Court’s decision which would be pertinent 
in the event the issues are tested. In the case of F. B. Patter- 
son vs. Century Productions, Inc. et al (93 Fed. 2d 489) the 
United States Circuit Court of Appeals, Second Circuit, in 
affirming a decision of the District Court, stated: 

“Section I of the Act gives, inter alia, to the copyright 
owner the exclusive rights to print, reprint, publish, copy 
and vend the copyrighted work. In making a positive film 
from the plaintiff’s negative and then negatives from the 
positive, the defendants who did it clearly copied the film. 
Besides that, when the film was shown the defendants who 
did that made an enlarged copy of the picture. It was, to be 
sure, temporary but still a copy while it lasted. I suppose a 
painting reproduced in colors that quickly faded to leave the 
canvas blank would, when the reproduction was completed, 
be a copy regardless of its life as such.” 

We have not attempted to place before you any of the 
ethical or moral considerations involved in a breaching of 
the Copyright Law. We have attempted merely to set before 
you, in a straightforward manner, those protections which 
are provided by the Law for proprietors of copyrighted 
matter. Yours very truly, 


WATTENBERG & WATTENBERG 
New York, N. Y., December 17, 1953 
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The Tensions of Music Learning 


Meyer M. Cahn 


usic educators are, in the main, idealists. They seek 

to do no harm. Rather, they seek to bring the good 

and the beautiful to others so that others might share 
these riches of life as they themselves see them and feel 
them. As artists, music educators couple their idealism 
with enthusiasm and, together, these generate a force 
which, when combined with highly motivated youth in 
in numbers, brings a dynamic and sometimes cyclonic 
force that can easily produce the kinds of musical and 
artistic successes which schools all over the country have 
recorded in their recent musical history. 

This all sounds good. In some respects it is good. But, 
in some respects, it is regrettable and, sometimes, more 
than regrettable, it is tragic. 

It is regrettable, for instance, if in the course of anxious 
rehearsals one or more students decide to give up playing 
music because of unpleasant experiences in the rehearsals. 
It is even more regettable if one or more students decide 
henceforth and forever that the climate of stern, anxious 
and tense rehearsals is the real stuff of life, and is to be 
duplicated and reproduced in many life situations. And 
it is tragic if when the performance is ended, one or more 
students are left with a physical or mental condition which 
now require psychiatric attention. 

All of these things have happened, and with enough fre- 
quency for music educators to be more than just casually 
concerned. 

When you talk with students who have given up the 
playing of music, you often learn that they did not give 
up music, but the procedures of music education. Unless 
otherwise affected, practically everyone is attracted to 
music. But we need to be careful lest our procedures in- 
terfere with this natural attraction and become paramount 
to the music itself. 

However, music educators have no monopoly on un- 
healthy educational conditions. Over half of America’s 
school children have been judged to be suffering from 
one kind of nervous ailment or another, and some educa- 
tional mental therapists believe that school life itself is 
a significant cause of this breadth of mental disturbance. 
Mental disturbance is found in almost every aspect of 
today’s world. Stark figures such as the rejection of forty 
per cent of those examined for service in World War II 
(one out of eight of those for mental disease) ; a suicide 
rate of 14.4 in 1940; the statement’ that “one in twenty 
persons will, sooner or later, suffer some temporary or 
permanent psychological disorder . . . (necessitating) psy- 
chiatric or hospital treatment,” these and other such fig- 
ures serve to remind us that mental hygiene is a wide- 
spread problem that serves to cripple and lessen the ac- 
complishment of a high percentage of people in the world 
today. It is perhaps because of this reason that health is 
cited as one of the seven cardinal principles, and is thus 
one of the primary goals of education today. 

Mr. Cahn has been director of instrumental music at City College of San 
Francisco, Calif., for the past seven years. At the present time he is doing 
research for a doctoral dissertation at Stanford University. 

1Delbert Oberteuffer, ‘School Health Education,” Harper and Bros., 1949. 
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Not so familiar as the above figures is the fact that 
young people, seemingly in good health, are often in the 
throes of behavior and personality problems which will, 
in adult life, produce serious neuroses and psychoses. If 
this be true, then childhood itself is the period, of all 
periods, for healthful living, the time to lay a “foundation 
of stability, of freedom from fear, anxiety, and insecurity, 
of confidence and strength.” 

How can this best be done? 


How to Create Mental Health and Growth 


For one thing, teachers can help to create a climate 
that is conducive to mental health and growth. And they 
can give this goal a high priority. 

Through the technique of their procedures teachers can 
remove pressures. A healthy environment can be created 
by relating the curriculum to student needs and interests, 
rather than arbitrarily foisting a program onto the stu- 
dents ; by making the students feel at home; by establish- 
ing an atmosphere of mutual respect and friendliness ; by 
the establishment of procedures which are intelligent and 
fair ; by establishing a program which recognizes and cares 
for individual differences, not only in mental ability, but 
in such traits as habits of concentration and application, 
in creative ability, mechanical aptitude, physical alertness. 

Pressures are especially dependent upon the conduct 
and personality of the teacher himself. If he is economic- 
ally secure, if he likes his job, if he is physically healthy, 
if he participates successfully in community social and 
recreational affairs, and if his personal and emotional life 
are in good order, then he may better be able to give the 
child a sense of security, better able to help the child to 
grow into a healthy and productive citizen. 

Although all teachers, regardless of their subject field, 
must be concerned with the potential health problems of 
their teaching situation, music teachers must be even more 
concerned. There are two reasons for this: the nature of 
the music student himself, and the nature of the music 
activity. 

We must admit that music students are often more 
“sensitive” than other people, for sensitivity is, after all, 
a most important artistic characteristic. One member of 
the medical profession indicates that in the case of the mu- 
sician, “the fundamental tendency toward a psychopathic 
personality is... innate...’ 

Many examples serve to illustrate the tendency of the 
musician toward nervous ailments. The music world is 
certainly familiar with such phenomena as the nervous 
breakdown, the outburst of temperament, stage fright, 
phobias, and the free, impulsive kind of conduct which 
some people consider antisocial, but which is often allowed 
musicians because “after all, they are artists.” 

There has been an attempt to measure the mental and 
physical requirements of music playing through chemical 
studies and other means. One chemical study showed that 
“in horn players from 70 to 90 per cent of energy is ex- 


2*Music and Medicine” a symposium. Edited by Schullian and Schoen, 
published by Henry Schuman, 1948. 
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pended, in violinists about 160 per cent, in clarinet players 
about 111 per cent, in kettle drummers about 275 per 
cent.” The study concludes that “the average expenditure 
of a pianist, chemically determined, corresponds to the av- 
erage expenditure of those who do hard physical work.” 
But playing the piano, and other musical activity, is 
more than physical. It requires intellect, emotional ac- 
tivity, physical energy and an involvement of the spiritual 
capacities of the individual. In an audit of a recital play- 
ing by Josef Hoffman some years ago, it was found that 
316,418 brain operations were required, or about 4,000 
per minute. The same study showed that it required 736 
separate mental and physical operations to play one verse 
of “Nearer My God to Thee,” or 13 operations per sec- 
ond.® 

Importance of Work-Rest Plan 


Music is, indeed, a multifarious activity that requires 
the whole person. No wonder, then, that doctors suggest 
a “careful distribution of work and rest intervals” for 
those engaged in music activity. 

Rest is also required in direct ratio to interest or bore- 
dom experienced in the activity. A high degree of interest 
will offset fatigue. Boredom will bring it on much more 
quickly. 

However, even where interest is high, rest is important. 
In fact, rest is essential to a maintenance of a high level 
of interest. Either way you look at it, rest is vital to the 
music learning program. 

The importance of rest in productive physical activity 
is particularly well illustrated by an experiment performed 
recently on a group of workers who were loading pig iron. 
Instead of working steadily for four-hour periods, sepa- 
rated by lunch in the typical eight-hour work day, they 
alternately worked eight minutes and rested twelve min- 
utes during the entire eight-hour work day with the 
usual one hour off for lunch. In other words, in every 
20 minutes they were off 12 minutes. The result ? Produc- 
tion was increased by 212 per cent! 

Perhaps similar work-rest-ratio studies should be per- 
formed for music education. In this way we might learn 
the correct answer to the perennial question asked by 
well-meaning parents: “How long should my child prac- 
tice every day?” Current answers vary widely and prob- 
ably have little scientific basis. 

No matter what area of music activity we investigate— 
listening, performing, studying, teaching, composing, con- 
ducting, etc—we find a stimulating activity filled with 
tension. In fact, the very core of music itself is tension. 
This tension, physical tension, is encouraged within the 
listener and performer through the motion of the music 
which is stated in varying degrees of tension and relaxa- 
tion. This motion presents “patterns of feeling states” 
which would, according to one writer, normally induce us 
to physical action appropriate to those feeling states ; but 
in not taking the action, he says, we find our physical 
selves attempting that action nonetheless.* In this way, 
we participate physically in the music. This physical par- 
ticipation provides the emotional experience. 

For industrial uses, the Muzak Corporation, which pro- 
vides recorded music on a commercial basis, classifies 
music according to degree of stimulation. This classifica- 
tion cannot, of course, be exact. We are told, in their re- 
search alinouncements, that music not only arouses emo- 


Study published by Cline Piano Co., San Francisco, 1951. 
wanes Music, Theodore Finney. Published by Harcourt and Brace Co., 
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tions but that it increases the rate and depth of inhala- 
tions and exhalations, and can thus serve as a stimulant 
or as a sedative. 

With this knowledge, Muzak very carefully dispenses 
its product. They rarely provide more than two and one- 
half to three hours of music in an eight-hour day. After 
two and one-half to three hours, employees reject music 
as they reject factory noises. Also, Muzak has found that 
twenty- to thirty-minute doses of music at a time give 
the best results. In other words, they provide rests during 
which no music is heard. They are also careful that the 
volume is not too loud and, because of the richness and 
highly stimulating nature of most commercial recordings, 
all of their music is specially orchestrated and specially 
recorded. 

In addition to the inherent tension of music, there are 
other factors which make it mandatory that the music 
educator consider the mental and emotional welfare of 
his pupils and himself. Problems are presented by the 
tensions of rehearsal, the deadlines of performance, the 
conflict between varying goals of performance standards, 
and, of course, there are problems concerning the atti- 
tudes and goals of the students, their families, the admin- 
istration and the community. 


Tensions in Rehearsals 


The rehearsal is an especially difficult situation, partic- 
ularly in the large group. The inevitable presence of indi- 
vidual differences means that some students will learn the 
music much sooner than others, and must, therefore, go 
through prolonged periods of inactivity and frustration. 
This, of course, brings on boredom which hastens fatigue. 

At the same time, the slow student is pressed to main- 
tain a state of tension over long periods. He may be con- 
cerned not only about the music he is trying to learn, but 
also about how his slowness will affect his acceptability in 
the group. This is an important point. The large group 
presents many difficulties of this kind which are not pre- 
sented in the smaller, homogeneous grouping. 

Even where individual differences are not present, there 
are many rehearsal tensions to be tolerated by the musi- 
cian. The constant start and stop of the music, the constant 
breaking of the continuity of the musical thought, the 
constant interruption of emotional expression for factors 
of musical mechanics, and the constant imposition of the 
director’s emotional and musical goals upon the various 
individuals of the group all serve to. create a situation 
which does not always build tranquility, peace and soothed 
nerves. 

On the other hand, the directorless, or completely lais- 
sez-faire rehearsal presents its mental health problems, 
too. There is a dissatisfaction and a consequent tension in 
having to be intimately associated with such musical faults 
as wrong notes, bad intonation, poor precision, improper 
phrasing and the general misunderstanding of the intent 
of a piece of music. The conflict between these faults and 
higher standards of musicianship which the student might 
hold produces tension and early fatigue. 

Perhaps the greatest source of tension comes, as we 
said, from the leader himself, especially in the typical 
autocratic, large-group situation. It is the leader, finally, 
who sets the tone of the group, the standards of friendli- 
ness, informality, warmth, mutual consideration, who 
either initiates or approves the value system adopted by 
the group. 
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If the leader believes that “all musicians should be 
treated sternly, because that is the only way they will 
respond,” then this standard will prevail, and the ramifi- 
cations of this thought will permeate almost every rela- 
tionship and every activity. A European tradition of such 
treatment of musicians is only now disappearing, but not 
fast enough, and here and there one still finds in the mu- 
sical world the most autocratic, despotic, and antiquated 
kind of leadership in America today. 

The alert music educator will find many situations to be 
tension-provoking. All such situations have not been 
catalogued. A faulty musical instrument will produce 
tensions, as will a music lesson not properly prepared. 
Having to perform a composition under almost any con- 
ditions requires tension, but having to perform a difficult 
work, or one not properly learned, certainly creates a 
tense situation. 

And even if you dismiss the music, and consider only 
the individuals and their problems, you are confronted 
with tension—as any good teacher will admit. There is 
the problem of the individual and his status in the group, 
his acceptance or rejection, his basic emotional, physical 
and social needs, and the manner in which these needs will 
be met. 


Further Ways to Relieve Tension 


Knowing, then, that the musical experience and the 
teaching experience involve varying degrees of tensions, 
knowing that music students are especially sensitive peo- 
ple, and that youth is the critical time to build for a sound 
future, the intelligent music educator should either pre- 
pare to deal with this tension carefully and intelligently, 
attempt to reduce it, or even eliminate it wherever possible. 

He might, for one thing, allow more time for each 
musical activity, or each study phase. He would certainly 
be interested in more frequent rest periods and perhaps 


longer ones. He would limit the breadth of accomplis'i- 
ment, if necessary, and he would put a limit to tension- 


producing activities. 

Knowing that the director is a key figure in the estab)- 
lishment of the social climate, he would look into his own 
conduct and seek to make proper adjustments in favor 
of a hygienic situation. He would also investigate lis 
own level of aspiration, and develop a proper one for his 
musical group. (Often a Class B band will play Class A 
material because the conductor wants to be known as a 
conductor of a Class A Band. To play Class A music, he 
must bear down and work in an atmosphere of tension, 
whereas Class B music can be handled with less injurious 
results. To play the easier Class B music may indicate a 
less advanced musical attainment, but from the child’s 
point of view, it will indicate a more advanced humani- 
tarian attainment. ) 

In reducing tension there is, of course, the danger of 
reducing challenge to students. In some cases, only a fine 
line separates challenge from excessive tension, and only 
the music director who is on the scene can evaluate the 
situation and make the proper decision. Perhaps this is 


‘the kind of wise decision that an “artist teacher’ can make 


better than just a “teacher.” Students must certainly be 
challenged. Challenge itself is one of the wellsprings of 
life. But the dividing line between challenge, and that 
which can be attained only with injury, is something to be 
considered with mature judgment and with a profound 
feeling of responsibility. 

In summary, the director must be cognizant not only 
of musical values, but of health value. He must realize 
that his activities with young people place upon him the 
responsibility to recognize health hazards and health prob- 
lems, to accept them as his own, and to deal with them 
not only intelligently, but with the same ingenuity and 
resourcefulness which he applies to his musical activities. 





veteran teachers. 


through music. 





The Student Members Speak for Themselves 


7 
SINCE THE INCEPTION of the student membership classification in 1947 it has been the custom 
to print once during each year an editorial especially addressed to the student members. No such 
editorial has been prepared this year because one was written thirty-five years ago by Frances Elliott 
Clark, which, reprinted in this issue, affords stimulating reading for students as well as young and 


It is appropriate that in this same issue, the 1954 convention number, the JoURNAL can pre- 
sent a considerably expanded “Collegiate Newsletter” (pages 35-41). Through the pages of this 
generous installment a goodly sampling of the student members join in presenting their own 
story in words and pictures. Here, too, is stimulation for the thoughtful music educator who looks 
toward the future. Of course, the Newsletters published in the JouRNAL several times each year 
speak for many student members who are not represented by reports or pictures. Well over seven 
thousand have enrolled for the 1953-54 school year in MENC chapters in nearly four hundred 
institutions. This total continues the unbroken record of annual increases. 


To all these future teachers, greetings! Yours is the great opportunity to serve others 


And to the chapter sponsors, and the state, division and national counselors, from your col- 
leagues throughout the United States—including Hawaii and in Canada, too—a round of applause, 
in which we are sure the student members will join vigorously. C.V.R. 





, 
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PARKS 


status of American music education today is the rarity 

of music educators who are also composers of stand- 
ing, or who at least number a composer or two among 
their close personal friends. Those of us who are respon- 
sible for presenting music to the young too often labor 
away completely cut off from any man-to-man contact 
with the composer. 

It is mystifying how a teacher can expect to impart 
real insight into any composition when he himself has no 
authoritative concept of how such a work came into exis- 
tence in the first place. Those who teach appreciation 
classes often make considerable issue of what a student 
“gets out of” various compositions—and it is important, 
of course—but would not a greater prevalence of authen- 
tic knowledge as to what really goes into such a work be 
infinitely more to the point? No matter how well inten- 
tioned, if a student claims to discern something in a piece 
which was completely out of its composer’s mind, how can 
his deduction be anything but the rankest moonshine? 

Not every teacher has the gift to write music, of course, 
and perhaps not every teacher can even number one or 
more composers in his circle of professional associates, 
but surely many more could gain such personal acquain- 
tance if they would only seek it. The profits of these con- 
tacts would be rich and rewarding. It is notably: difficult 
for a composer to explain just how he proceeds, nor is it 
likely that he would welcome the presence of an observer 
in the same room while working. Still there are many 
pertinent remarks which can be garnered from his con- 
versation which would quite effectively dispel some of 
the mystery surrounding the process of musical com- 
position in the mind of the uninitiated, for realization 
of how such a person works is a thing which distinctly is 
caught rather than taught. Queries about how musical 
composition is accomplished im general may be utterly 
fruitless; yet remarks a composer will drop concerning 
how he handled specific spots in specific pieces will often 
throw revealing light on the whole creative process. 

The writer has always been puzzled why a teacher of 
music if curious to know why Beethoven wrote a certain 
passage, or wrote it in the way he did, will try to solve 
the riddle by consulting “books”—in all probability a fu- 
tile search—when there is an excellent chance that a com- 
poser-friend, examining the passage, can put forth a hy- 
pothesis so cogent as to be almost certainly the true ex- 
planation. Even though his style be vastly different from 
that of Beethoven, a composer can from his own ex- 


() =: of the most tragic conditions characterizing the 
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Mr. Grant, who is a member of the Music Department at the University of 
Mississippi, is also a composer and author of “‘Music for Elementary 
Teachers,” 
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What the Music Educator Can Learn 


Composer 


GRANT 


perience often quite convincingly judge the mental pro- 
cess which caused his predecessor to fashion the par- 
ticular passage in the exact way that he did. Fur- 
thermore, with few exceptions, no other musician could 
make such a deduction with authority. The writer once 
heard of a case where two piano teachers engaged in 
heated but inconclusive argument over the correct tempo 
of Chopin’s Waltz in A Minor, op. 34, No. 2. One main- 
tained that the title Valse Brillante indicated it should be 
fast; the other contended that Chopin’s tempo-indica- 
tion Lento called for a slow pace. A consultation of the 
type just suggested would have assured them that con- 
trary to layman’s opinions, Italian terms loom up much 
larger in most composers’ minds than titles ; this coupled 
with Chopin’s obvious lack of imagination in naming his 
pieces would convince any reasonable person that the 
title should be quite disregarded, and the term Lento 
accepted as the authoritative and final settling of the 
dispute. 

Over-imaginative speakers and writers love to regale 
us with pretty stories of how So-and-So wrote Such-and- 
Such when in the throes of despondency over the death 
of his wife (son, mother, etc.). Only a composer can as- 
sure us what utter nonsense this is; that the striking of 
intense tragedy makes composing impossible, makes music 
seem futile rather than a refuge or sublimation, and that 
it strikes him and his kind with as equally disconcerting 
a force as any other person. Elegies, requiems, and la- 
ments are produced to honor those who were not close 
friends or relatives, or at least written when the shock 
of bereavement has grown mellow through the passage 
of several months or years. It is all very well to write an 
elegy in memory of President Roosevelt during the days 
which followed his decease, but there is hardly a composer 
outside extravagant novels who would console himself 
in this manner immediately after the loss of his wife or 
someone equally close. Works of mournful character are 
more likely written during times of peace and content- 
ment than of sorrow; only when the world looks bright 
can we afford the luxury of indulging in tragic music. 

On the other hand, a composer would tell us that sud- 
den unexpected good fortune might very well find ex- 
pression in the immediate and enthusiastic fashioning of 
a Triumphant Overture or a sonata noteworthy for 
buoyant jollity, for the effect of a highly welcome turn 
of events could easily be stimulation of the creative 
powers, not paralysis. 

Such association would effectively point up the danger- 
ous fallacy of asking a class: “How do you think So-and- 
So felt when he was writing this work?” The outrageous 
notion that the mood of a piece essentially reflects its 
author’s emotional state at the time he composed it can- 
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not be too insistently stamped out—one of the most naive 
to which the gullible mind is prey. Only a few moments 
careful reflection would readily show that any piece re- 
quiring several days or weeks to write would be an in- 
comprehensible garble of shifting moods, rather than a 
unified, organic whole, if such were actually the case. 

Through frequent contact with composers it is pos- 
sible to deduce how slight is their concern with the emo- 
tional impact of their music—what a minor role it plays 
in the conscious process of composition, how mood is 
much oftener the result of the nature of a theme than the 
force which generates it. 

Acquaintance of this type will do much toward help- 
ing the teacher to bridge the gap between theory and 
practice. He will soon observe that a composer is not 
merely a man who knows what “the book” says or what 
“authorities” on theory say, but one who actively practices 
the vocabulary of music—to whom it is a natural second 
form of speech. His knowledge is based on doing, not 
mere reading. 

Nearly all of us know at least one person who labors 
under the delusion that the “correct’’ way to write a note 
is: first, to draw a circle, second, to fill it in, and finally, 
to take a ruler and add the stem. (Some of us even have 
the misfortune to know schoolroom despots who inflict 
this amateurish method on the helpless students in their 
classes.) Anyone who is in contact with a composer 
would be quickly shaken out of such an unrealistic pro- 
cedure, though in this particular case a professional 
music copyist could give just as much insight as a com- 
poser, perhaps even more. 


+ 


To come down to an extremely practical thing potential 
in composer-teacher contacts, one might mention the use 
of transparent manuscript paper (often called thin sheets 
or onion-skins) and the attendant black-and-white pro- 
cess. This writer’s experience has been that music edu- 
cators are amazingly oblivious of such a thing as the 
black-and-white (or blueprint) system of reproducing 
manuscript; some who claim to know of it on closer 
questioning turn out to have it confused with something 
quite different. It is a source of personal wonder what 
teachers imagine a composer does when he needs eight 
or nine copies of a violin part in an orchestral piece: do 
they actually imagine he laboriously writes out all eight 
or nine copies or goes to the outrageous expense of 
making photostats? In any event, these are the facts: 
He writes but a single copy, with jet black ink, on one 
side of a special type of manuscript paper called trans- 
parent paper. From this a blueprinter can at any time 
reproduce any desired number of copies, either on one 
or both sides of the sensitized paper (which usually is 
somewhat greenish, rather than really white) ; the notes 
—an exact replica of the original handwriting—reproduce 
black. The original transparent sheet is then filed away 
for possible future use; it never deteriorates, and can 
be used again as many times as desired. Many composers 
put every work on this type of paper, and then get sev- 
eral copies made up, thus enabling them to submit the 
same composition simultaneously to various performers, 
publishers, libraries, or contests. Old-fashioned white 
opaque manuscript paper is obsolescent; except for the 
wind and percussion parts of orchestral pieces—and not 
even always then—it largely dropped out of use ten or 
fifteen years ago. A music educator unfamiliar with this 
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process owes it to himself to compare it with gelatin or 
stencil reproduction when making orchestral, band, or 
choral arrangements. 

Before the greater influence of the composer can be 
advantageously felt in music education, some teachers 
will have to free their minds of a few slandering notions 
which gossip-mongers have successfully circulated. If 
you have not heard it already, you probably sooner or later 
will hear this sort of tale: “Composers are not good 
instructors. They just teach for a livelihood; it is their 
meal ticket. They are never genuinely interested in 
education and every one of them would quit tomorrow 
if a way opened to earn a living entirely from com- 
posing.” 

The answer to this is that among composers, being 
people, naturally there are a few who are derelict in 
their duties. The same is true of some music educators. 
But would most composers abandon teaching if composi- 
tion were sufficiently lucrative? Certainly, most as- 
suredly! How many teachers of applied music would 
keep their studios open if they could earn their daily 
bread on the concert platform? All of us know the 
answer to that! How many teachers in any field, or work- 
ers in any vocation, would continue to work if they in- 
herited a million dollars? Pardon me, but one of the very 
few who would remain at his task if he were to acquire 
wealth would be the composer, happily freed from the 
worry of earning a living outside his true calling. 

Another prejudice which has come under this writer's 
observation is the subtle but insidious inference that the 
very act of creating music somehow blights and damns 
a man, rendering him a hopeless misfit in the classroom, 
except possibly at the college level—and even there the 
prejudice occasionally infests teachers’ colleges. The 
presence of a composer, with insights not possessed by 
the others of the faculty, on the contrary surely ought 
to produce a broadening, enriching effect on a school 
and its student body; such a person should be welcomed. 
Daily association with him might prove an effective 
check on some music educators’ penchant for sealing 
themselves off in a tiny world all their own—not that 
they hold a monopoly on this vice. Of course, there 
always exists the rigid stipulation that said composer 
must have genuine teaching ability plus a sincere inter- 
est in education ; and despite all innuendo, plenty of them 
do possess both, and to a marked degree. 


+ 


The music teacher can derive from the composer—if 
he will only give himself the opportunity—such things 
as the following: 

(1) Constructing music is not necessarily a process 
of commencing with the first measure and writing 
through to the conclusion. The conclusion or a mid 
point might well have been the original idea which hap- 
pened to come to mind. 

(2) Composers rarely start out with a melody which 
is subsequently harmonized with textbook rules in mind 
or out of mind; but rather the entire musical fabric 
normally comes all at once, essentially as a single thing— 
subject, of course, to slight or drastic change in a pat- 
ticular component or in the very fabric itself. 

(3) Such a person will often be concerned with mak- 
ing his music “more expressive,” but will seldom. speak 
of making it “more sad,” “more gay,” etc. 

CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-EIGHT 
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Albert 6. Mitchell 


A PIONEER IN 
CLASS INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC INSTRUCTION 
IN AMERICA 


Albert W. Wassell 


disliked publicity, he almost succeeded in effacing 
his name from the Hall of Music Education Fame. 
Though receiving scant mention in histories of music edu- 
cation, his contributions to the class instrumental field, 
particularly to the string class, rank with those of Horace 
Mann in general education and Lowell Mason in the 
teaching and reading of vocal music. 
Mitchell was an outstanding man in many ways. Some 
of the man’s contributions and associates in life include 
the following : 


Biss ALBERT MITCHELL shunned and sincerely 


Assisted Sir Arthur Sullivan in scoring his operas (he scored 
the entire “Mikado”). 


Started a fund for a statue to Sullivan in England. 


Co-founder with Dudley Buck of the American Guild of 
Organists. 


Played with the London String Quartet as a violinist. 
Lifelong friend of John Jacob Stainer. 


Friend of Hans Von Bulow, Edward Strauss and Joachim 
Strauss (toured South Africa as piano accompanist to one of the 
latter two). 


Wrote the mandolin obbligato parts to Sousa’s marches (orches- 
trations). 


Youngest man up to that time to receive the doctor of music 
degree from Oxford University, England. 


Taught the first violin classes in America—the start of successful 
class teaching of instruments in this country. 


Albert Gore Mitchell was born in Carlisle or Bucking- 
ham (place not certain), England, in 1850 and died in 
Wood's Hole, Massachusetts, in 1933. His father was a 
major in the Fourth Dragoon Guard which was immortal- 
ized in the “Charge of the Light Brigade.” As a boy he 
studied violin and organ. His organ teacher was Sir 
Frederick A. Gore Ousley. At twelve young Mitchell 
took his first organ position at Bickwell, near Coventry. 
Much of his early training in music is obscure. He did, 
however, organize the men and boys of the choir into a 
band, teaching them their instruments. After he left 
Bickwell his band kept up their organization and later 
joined the militia. They were called up and were sent to 
India during the Sepoy mutiny and were massacred to 
a man. 

Mitchell next appears at Stamford-on-Avon and by 
that time had his doctorate from Oxford. A silver plat- 
ter duly inscribed, now held by a member of his family, 
treads, “Presented to Albert Gore Mitchell, Mus. Bac. 


Editorial Note: Albert W. Wassell directs the Central High 
School Orchestra in Trenton, N. J. Mr. Wassell studied with 
Albert Mitchell during summers at New York University. His 
article is largely drawn from correspondence with Albert 
Mitchell's son Howard, who is living in Franklin, Massachusetts. 


April-May, Nineteen Fifty-four 





MITCHELL 


Oxon by members of the choir, Trinity Church, Rams- 
gate, 1885.” 

In addition to having a doctorate from Oxford he was 
also a fellow of the Royal College of Organists and a 
fellow of the Royal College of Music. At Oxford, of 
the two hundred who ‘started the eleven-year course, 
four finished. Sir Frederick Bridge of Westminster 
Abbey was one of the four with Mitchell. 

While in England he was apprenticed to an engraver, 
and was a good one, but wanted music as a career. Those 
who own the accompaniment book to his violin method 
may see there a photostat of his handwriting and scoring. 

Sometime in his earlier years Mitchell studied violin 
with Edward Strauss and the great Joachim. Joachim’s 
fee was a guinea a lesson, a high price in those days. He 
studied harmony and counterpoint under Ousley, acous- 
tics under Prout, and had Sir John Stainer as one of his 
teachers. Stainer and Mitchell remained lifelong friends. 

The events of the following anecdote occurred while 
Mitchell was playing with the London String Quartet. 
(It is not clear whether as a regular member or a sit-in. ) 
Hans Von Bulow was in the room with the quartet at 
the moment. During the rehearsal a messenger came in 
and handed Von Bulow a note. Von Bulow read it, got 
up in a rage, and stomped out of the room. The reason 
for this action: His wife, Cosima, had run off with 
Richard Wagner! 

While in England Mitchell did much scoring of Sulli- 
van’s operas. The Mikado was orchestrated by Mitchell. 
After Sullivan’s death Mitchell was responsible for start- 
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ing the fund for putting up a monument on the Thames 
to Sullivan. A shilling per musician was asked. A row 
developed as to whether a violin or mandolin be part of 
the statue. An antique mandolin, as used by a wandering 
minstrel, was finally decided on. 

Mitchell had an uncanny ear and was a recognized 
authority on famous old stringed instruments like Strads 
and Guarneriuses. He tuned his own piano and organ 
and was called in from time to time to discuss acoustical 
problems in connection with organs in churches. 

In 1890 he came to the United States with his family 
and took a church position in Watertown, New York. 
From there he went to Rochester, New York, thence to 
Buffalo, and finally to Boston, holding similar positions. 

His stay in Rochester involved Sousa as follows : Those 
were the days when mandolin orchestras were popular 
and flourished in many communities. Sousa’s music, and 
his marches particularly, were having great popuiar ac- 
claim. Mitchell, through his son’s being in one of these 
orchestras, became interested in the mandolin group to 
the extent that on occasion he conducted the group and 
wrote mandolin obbligato parts for some of the Sousa 
marches. This had not been done previously. These 
contrapuntal melodies were shown to Sousa by a music- 
minded theater manager during the March King’s visit 
there. Sousa liked the idea and made every effort to meet 
Mitchell, even hiring a hack to find him, but to no avail. 
Sousa did manage to get in touch with him later and 
made arrangements for Mitchell to write similar mandolin 
parts for his orchestrations. Old orchestrations of Sousa’s 
marches carry these Mitchell contrapuntal melodies, but 
do not acknowledge the authorship of the counter melody. 
Mitchell did not want this recognition. 

His success in composing was considerable. Besides 
having scored for Sir Arthur Sullivan in England (he 
scored the complete Mikado) he had a “Peace Thanks- 
giving Anthem,” written after the Spanish-American 
War, sung by combined choirs in Chicago for an occasion 
at which President McKinley and Booker T. Washing- 
ton were speakers. The New York American, for a time, 
took a song a week from him and featured the songs in 
the Sunday edition. 


+ 


Dudley Buck signed Mitchell's diploma for him as 
co-founder of the American Guild of Organists. Mitchell 
in turn signed Buck’s diploma. He was the examiner in 
the United States for the Royal College of Organists. 
As an organist he had much to do with the training of 
boys’ voices. He has written an exhaustive unpublished 
paper on the subject. 

Mitchell’s ability as an organist is exemplified by this 
story: The organ in Symphony Hall, Boston, at that 
time was being installed by two of his sons. When it was 
almost finished, they asked him to drop in to loosen it 
up. He did, in an empty hall to all appearances. How- 
ever, a man had quietly entered the back of the hall and 
listened. He was none other than Emil Molenhauer, 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. He asked 
the sons who the man at the organ was, but they, under 
orders from their father, professed ignorance. 

“Could he read music ?”” Molenhauer asked. 

“Evidently,” the sons replied. 

“That man could be the organist here,”” was Molen- 
hauer’s parting comment. 
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Mitchell’s coming to Boston had been to fill the organ- 
ist’s chair at St. John’s Episcopal Church. He was not 
at this post too long before he became interested in «in 
opening in the music department of the Boston public 
schools. This was advertised as a civil service post. He 
accordingly took the examination, did very well, and had 
the job. Mitchell must have been teaching instruments 
singly until his attention was drawn to the report of an 
American music educator, Charles Farnsworth, whe had 
just returned from a trip to England (1908) and de- 
scribed a widespread violin class teaching movement 
there known as the Maidstone Movement. The scheme 
of instruction was closely allied to an instrument manu- 
facturer whose representatives subsequently could be 
called upon to organize violin classes. Mitchell asked for 
a year’s leave of absence from his work in Boston (1910) 
to study this movement. On his return he wrote as fol- 
lows: “Upon my return home, filled with enthusiasm and 
with a determination to do what I could to keep pace 
with the activities in Europe, I received permission from 
the Boston School Board to organize violin classes upon 
my own responsibility and on my own time. They were 
held after school hours from four to five o’clock. No fees 
were asked. Five classes were formed, each having from 
sixteen to twenty pupils. The textbooks came from Eng- 
land. The children brought their own violins. After the 
second year the director of music procured permission 
for me to leave my high school work and to devote all 
my time to instrumental instruction. 

“Classes were formed in many districts and were given 
a standing by being recognized as part of the regular 
school work. I gave a lesson once a week in all classes, 
and grade teachers were trained and paid to act as my 
assistants and to give a weekly review of my work. The 
books, being authorized textbooks, were furnished by 
the city. A weekly practice card which had to be signed 
by the parent showed me whether the pupils had prac- 
ticed half an hour each day at home.” 

Mitchell was connected with the Boston schools for 
about twenty years. 

He addressed a conference session of the Music Super- 
visors National Conference in Philadelphia in 1920. He 
described the aims of class violin teaching in a resume 
as follows: “To increase the interest of the pupil in music 
and to educate the sense of touch, sight and hearing.” 
He went on: “The development of these faculties, espe- 
cially of pitch perception, is greatly helped by the study 
of the violin. It is a matter of record that many pupils 
who at the commencement of their lessons were sadly 
deficient in pitch perception afterwards developed a more 
correct ear.” 

Another opinion of his stated : “The violin class teacher 
does not attempt to turn out finished violin players; he 
simply opens the door and the pupil who has ability and 
inclination gets the start which he would otherwise miss. 
From this impetus he often goes to a private teacher for 
advanced instruction. The class teacher should not com- 
mit the error of drafting pupils into an orchestra before 
they are grounded in the elementary technique of their 
instruments. Is it not too often the case that such enroll- 
ment signalizes the end of the technique-acquiring period? 
Would it not be better to go slowly but surely, putting 
in a foundation upon which a future building can safely 
be erected? He (the supervisor) should not be satisfied 
with superficial results nor work for show, but he should 
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base his efforts on the fundamental principles of educa- 
tion.” 

Mitchell went on to describe the handicaps and hin- 
drances met and how to overcome them. He had patent 
non-slipping friction pegs tested and adopted for easier 
tuning. He had a fingerboard chart engraved and had it 
pasted over the fingerboard. He had two large charts 
made, one for the fingerboard and the other containing 
notes. The first was used for interval drill, the second for 
rhythmic purposes. By means of a pointer he called for 
the drill he wanted ; this done he used the piano to furnish 
harmonic background and to emphasize rhythm. He 
argued that bad intonation was improved through a cor- 
rectly tuned instrument and a picture of where the fingers 
should fall. 


a 


In conference with symphony orchestra players in Bos- 
ton (Jacques Hoffman and Karl Rissland) and with 
Paul Stoeving of New York, a shoulder rest was tested 
and adopted; this to improve the holding of the violin. 
The gut E string, with its short life and stretching quali- 
ties, was then in use. Mitchell had a wire E substituted for 
it. To have the fingers play on the tips and to have the 
bow drawn straight, he invented the so-called Dummy 
(silent) Violin and Bow. He described it thus: “The 
device was made of a narrow piece of wood, the length 
of the violin. At its upper end upholsterer’s conical 
headed nails were driven into the wood to correspond 
with the position of the letters on the fingerboard chart. 
A slot was cut out in imitation of a bridge. A dowel the 
length and thickness of a bow was fitted with places for 
the finger and thumb. 

“In practice the dummy is played like a violin, the tips 
of the fingers striking the point of the nails. The dowel 
fits closely in the narrow slot where it is moved up and 
down. If the imitation bow is drawn in other than a 
straight line it becomes immovable. Dummy practice 
from a chart both in fingering and in timing the length 
of the bow stroke becomes the first step in the method, 
and its aid is invoked whenever carelessness in fingering 
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or in note lengths develops. They were loaned, also, to 
children for the purpose of home practice. During the 
early lessons they were hung upon the music stands for 
instant use should a pupil persist in making errors. In 
this way they acted as a corrective force.” 

Of the many European texts examined for considera- 
tion to be used in his Boston classes, some of which he 
found technically difficult, others with only tuned and 
unrelated material, Mitchell finally selected one. He 
soon found it was pedagogically unsound and decided 
to write a method suited to the American child. This 
book was successful and had as its title, “Class Method 
for the Violin.” 

He was a firm believer in accompaniments as motiva- 
tion for the class instrumental lesson. He hoped for the 
day when the pupils would have a very elementary 
knowledge of theory and harmony, these to aid in de- 
veloping the pupil’s musicianship from the start. His 
own classes with young people were marked by pupil 
enthusiasm. He knew how to get down to their level. 
His playing of impromptu accompaniments was a delight 
to hear. His manner in class was ever cheerful. 

Mitchell later wrote class methods for the viola, 
cello, cornet, trombone and clarinet. With many of these 
instruments he had novel techniques for pupil learning. 

His classes in Boston were visited by many teachers 
from all over the country. After retirement from the 
Boston schools, he took a position at the New York 
University School of Education during the summers of 
the ’20’s teaching his class methods. He died in 1933. 

Methods in the teaching of instruments in classes have 
improved since Mitchell's start in 1910. Experimentation 
has been going on with homogeneous and heterogeneous 
classes ; the successful has been adopted, the unsuccessful 
discarded. Some of today’s recognized teachers in instru- 
mental classes disagree with this and that about Mitchell’s 
way. In like manner many of today’s pedagogs take 
issue in some matters with Horace Mann and Lowell 
Mason. Whatever today’s judgment of the man is, 
Mitchell must be recognized as an enlightened pioneer 
in the field of music education. 


ded in 1952 by George E. Hardesty, Efrim Fruchtman, and Theron McClure, 





of the string faculty of the School of Music of Ohio State University, Columbus, “to stimulate interest in string playing by providing an opportunity 
for young musicians of Ohio to assemble at least once a year for a day of music in their speciali * The picture was made on the occasion 
of the second assembling of the orchestra November 14, 1953. Standing, left to right: The conductor, Hardesty; Eugene J. Weigel, guest conductor; 
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Norman Phelps, one of the composers whose works were performed; Mr. Fruchtman, and Mr. McClure. 
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OPINIONS OR FACTS? 


FRANK FREDRICH 


O ORMALITY in teaching the piano implies the 
full use of all God-given senses.”! So 
writes a concert pianist and artist-grade 
teacher in Manchester, England, who lost his sight at the 
age of forty. Only then did Edward Isaacs fully appre- 
ciate the importance of visualizing as completely as pos- 
sible both music notation and the keyboard, and only then 
did he realize the reserve power to be found in his sense 
of touch, in relation to that visualization. 

This immediately raises the question of whether or 
not the average “sighted” piano teacher completely under- 
stands the interrelationship of the senses and the way to 
use that relationship for the most efficient results at the 
keyboard. Since the sense of sight initiates the reading 
of music at any stage of development, we are restricting 
our discussion to what is known about vision as it relates 
to performance, without reference to auditory prepara- 
tion for “reading readiness,” a problem now under in- 
vestigation by other music educators and outside the 
scope of this article. 


Training Eyes to “See” 

It is one of the basic discoveries of modern research 
in education that the eyes can be trained to “see” and 
that the ability to “see” well improves comprehension 
and scholastic ability in general. During World War II, 
the Navy worked out a method of teaching airplane iden- 
tification which made many persons aware of the fact 
that such improvement in “seeing” can be taught. The 
Navy instructors used a tachistoscopic projector? to 
flash plane silhouettes upon a large movie screen, using 
an exposure of one-tenth of a second, or about twice as 
fast as a person can blink his eyes. Starting with the 
simplest airplane silhouette, the patterns progressed sys- 
tematically to the most complex outlines of our own 
planes and those of our opponents. After a moderately 
short training period, trainees became very adept at iden- 
tifying tiny silhouettes flashed for the briefest exposures 
imaginable. 

Another discovery of educational research is that “see- 
ing” is the organizing factor in any even-slightly-compli- 
cated motor act. We must visualize an act before we can 
do it efficiently. Otherwise, we say that we acted “blindly” 
or that we “groped around for the solution.” 

At Ohio State University; Columbus, there is now a 
sight laboratory dedicated to research in “vision as it 
relates to action.” It concerns itself with an investigation 
of “how-we-learn-to-see” can lead to a more efficient 
performance of “what-is-to-be-done.” Studies have been 
made in many apparently unrelated fields—training in 
dentistry; in place kicking, forward passing and other 
aspects of football; in team play and basket throwing in 
basket ball ; driving in golf ; and perhaps most easily ex- 
plained, in the field of art instruction. 


Note: Mr. Fredrich, a business man of Cleveland, Ohio, has served as a 
volunteer teacher of children and adults at the Cleveland Music School Set- 
tlement, and is the author of several books dealing with music teaching. 


1From The Blind Piano Teacher, by Edward Isaacs, M.A., Mus. B., Hon. 
Fellow, Royal Manchester College of Music, Manchester, England. (Glas- 
gow Scotland: Wm. MacLellan, 240 Hope St.) 1948. 

2A sort of “magic lantern” with a controlled flash exposure. 
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What Hoyt Sherman does in his beginning art classes 
at Ohio State is certainly directly related to beginning 
piano instruction. Mr. Sherman flashes a simple pattern 
upon a movie screen for one-tenth of a second and his 
students draw the pattern in the dark on a large sheet of 
newsprint. The page is then turned in the dark so that 
the student never sees his work and a slightly more com- 
plex design is flashed on the screen. This procedure con- 
tinues until the student can grasp quite a complex design 
as a “whole” and can reproduce it in the dark by motions 
of his hand and arm, which are directed by the picture 
snapped by his brain. 

In other words, the eye-picture acts as a stimulus to an 
act performed by the sense of touch, or more accurately, 
by the sense of kinesthesia. These eye-pictures progress 
from simple geometric designs to complex ones in the 
dark. Then gradually the lights are turned on, third- 
dimensional figures are introduced and finally physical 
models. The training is, however, focused upon “seeing” 
what is to be drawn as a complete whole. 

This study of vision as it relates to action merits an 
investigation by every piano teacher, for if the notes in 
our music notation can be taught as a direct stimulus to 
action on the keyboard, and if an association can be 
established between the note pattern seen and the key 
pattern felt on the keyboard, we have gone a long way 
toward a complete understanding of how to teach begin- 
ners most efficiently to read and perform. Mr. Sherman, 
in his book Drawing by Seeing,® suggests that, applied 
to music instruction, this might be called playing by 
seeing. 


Training to Hear 


However, one can never forget music is something 
that is heard and this complicates things. In addition to 
training the student to do something upon seeing a de- 
sign in the notes, we must also train him to hear some- 
thing. As soon as we realize this we see that a tachisto- 
scopic treatment of music is not possible, or at least of 
doubtful value, in the beginning stages of piano instruc- 
tion. Kenneth Bean worked out a tachistoscope for tests 
upon advanced students, and perhaps such a device could 
be used to speed up music reading after the student has 
learned proper reactions to note stimuli, but used in any 
other way it might become separated from music in- 
struction. 

From the foregoing we learn the necessity of training 
the eye to act as a stimulus to action with the attention 
focused, in addition, upon the sound produced. 

Fortunately, music is made up of patterns. These 
patterns can be seen, they can be felt on the piano and 
they can be heard, as distinctive units. Beginning material 
must relate all three very closely and the recognition must 
be paced slowly and with full understanding of the se- 
quence to be followed, starting with simple “wholes” and 
progressing to more complex “wholes.” The mind must 
be trained to accept musical ideas as “wholes,” then these 


Spub. 1947, by Hinds, Hayden and Eldredge, N.Y. 
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ideas can be broken down into related parts, but each 
part must have the elements of a “whole” structure. 

For example, let us take a tune borrowed from Men- 
delssohn. 





G 
Al-lee oop, al-lee down, With a laugh or afrown, A clown, 4 clown, 
os SO a Gy 
In a cap or a crown, Sil - ly pants, sil-ly gown, A clowns a = clown. 


The student should first learn to recognize the tune as 
a “whole” either from hearing it played or sung, or by 
singing it. The tune consists of two phrases, alike ex- 
cept for the final note and the student should be made 
aware of this difference. The tune can then be broken 
down into four patterns clearly seen in the notes: (1) 
three notes ascending, (2) three notes descending, (3) 
two notes descending, and (4) the final skip. Each of 
these elements can be related to a corresponding direc- 
tion of movement on the keyboard and a related move- 
ment in the sound. 

Some teachers apparently fail to explain the true func- 
tion of the lines of the music staff. Many of us have 
taught for years that there are five lines and four spaces 
in each staff, whereas the staff is only a device for re- 
producing a group of tones “by location” in relation to 
one-line that represents a definite pitch. Sometimes we 
need only one line, sometimes two, and sometimes a lot 
more than five. Early manuscripts show compositions 
written upon six and seven line staffs for voice and 
upon up to sixteen lines for instrumental compositions. 
Plainsong is still printed upon a four-line staff. 

The old folk tune, “Hot Cross Buns,” can be written 
upon one line (and notice the repeated patterns!). 


We have only to know where that one line is on the 
piano “by location and pitch,” and, knowing that “down” 
is to the left and “up” to the right on the keyboard, any- 
one can read and play at once without thinking of any 
single note excepting where to start. If music reading 
were taught in this way, the function of the lines would 
be immediately understood by anyone regardless of age 
and almost of intelligence. Alphabetical note names are 
only needed for purposes of identification and not as an 
aid to reading, at least as far as beginning instruction is 
concerned. 

Looking at the keyboard as each key is pushed should 
be avoided. The notes must be the stimulus to action. 
If the student looks at the keyboard too often he is 
weakening his sense of touch by supplementing it with 
his eyes. Just as Professor Sherman develops the sense 
of kinesthesia by forcing the student to draw in the 
dark, we should insist that the student play by “feel” 
without looking. We have two kinds of vision: macular, 
which is directed at the point of focus, and peripheral, 
which includes the area in about a 180 degree arc. To 
prove this, look straight ahead while waving the hands 
with the arms extended straight out from the shoulders 
at the sides. Similarly we can look at notes with macular 
vision and still see the hands enough to give a sense of 
location on the keyboard. Moreover, students of other 
than keyboard instruments do not look at their hands. 
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It is a physical impossibility to do so when playing reed, 
brass and string instruments without frets. 

We need controlled laboratory and classroom tests 
based upon the theories outlined above, with direct ex- 
perimentation in teaching music reading in direct relation 
to the keyboard, using the notes as a stimulus for the 
kinesthetic reaction in the hand, but always in relation 
to the sound produced. In testing, it should not always 
be necessary to use all triads in root position as all three 
positions form distinct and playable patterns. Nor should 
it be always necessary to use the entire chord, for once 
the outline of the chord is learned, the mind will fill in 
the “whole” (as far as understanding goes) from the 
parts. There are many laboratory experiments that seem 
to prove this. If the student can read and play a triad, 
he can also read and play parts of the same triad (thirds 
and fifths), and different sequences of the component 
notes. The attention should be focused upon the lines as 
the spaces exist only because they are formed by the 
lines. The material used should lie well under the hands 
although not necessarily in a restricted portion of the 
keyboard. The “march approach” with the same chord 
pattern repeated many times in each measure should 
probably be avoided as such frequent repetitions of the 
same pattern tend to constrict the muscles and tendons 
of the arm, wrist and hand. 


Selecting Materials 


The success of a new teaching approach for beginners 
at the piano depends almost entirely upon the teacher’s 
knowledge of how to use the materials. Unless teachers 
are familiar with the facts of vision as it relates to action, 
the writers of teaching materials are pretty well stymied 
in their attempts to improve the teaching of music read- 
ing at the piano. And if teachers do not demand books 
with a more realistic approach to the problem, certainly 
publishers will not print them arid progress in music- 
reading education is at a standstill. 

It is possible for a teacher who does understand the 
principles of sight to select material from several stand- 
ard instruction books. However, this requires organizing 
such selections into a sequence that will introduce pat- 
terns systematically, and in a way that will result in a 
steady development of the student’s ability to understand 
and to respond to the musical elements involved. Anyone 
who has tried to do so will confess that it is a time-con- 
suming process indeed, and a full-time job if one is to 
do it efficiently. Witness the research that has contributed 
to the writing of our reading primers for the early grades 
in school; the Thorndike word lists, the classifications 
for word frequency-of-use, the selection of high interest 
material and the extensive workbooks that test the stu- 
dent’s comprehension of what has been read. 

The sequence is a very important thing; upon this all 
modern educators agree. But no one can work out a 
sequence without an over-all understanding of where we 
are trying to go. And without a proper sequence we are 
apt never to arrive at our goal. 

We now know the importance of realizing that visual 
organization is necessary before a task can be efficiently 
performed. We know something about how music nota- 
tion can be organized in terms of patterns for better 
“seeing.” We know that a graduated sequence of pat- 
terns is important in leading the student along with a 
corresponding ability on his part to perform and to 
evaluate his performance in terms of musical sound. 
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There still remains the problem of just how the eyes 
function physically in the seeing act, especially as it 
relates to reading. 


Opinions 


Until a few years ago there was perpetual dispute 
about methods of teaching word reading in our schools. 
The “modernists” taught reading by recognition of the 
complete word outline; the “conservatives” taught réad- 
ing largely by spelling. In between were educators who 
advocated the teaching of reading by syllables, by pho- 
netics, by rote or by memorization. Each group had de- 
veloped its practice as the result of authoritative state- 
ments by leading advocates of the various methods. It 
was all largely a,matter of “opinion” as nothing much 
had ever been proven regarding the learning process. 
Today the teaching of music reading seems to be much in 
the same state that vernacular reading was before the 
matter began to be investigated in a scientific way. 


To support this statement let us look at some recent 
publications by prominent musicians dealing with music 
reading. A book published in 1948 says of reading music 
at the keyboard: “The acquisition of the habit of letting 
the reading-eyes move steadily along in front of the actual 
point where the reader is playing is the most necessary 
thing for anyone to aim at who wants to read easily and 
well.” Another published in 1950 says: “If the fingers 
are to move forward smoothly and with rhythmic regu- 
larity, the eyes must move forward equally smoothly and 
regularly ...” A letter just received from a well-known 
teacher of piano says: “I stress the rhythmic flow of the 
mind in concentrating on looking ahead from beat to 
beat . . .” The music journals of today are full of such 
statements. 


Facts 


Are the above statements true? Does the eye travel 
smoothly and with rhythmic regularity across the page? 
How can we prove that it does? We might find out what 
research has shown us on the reading of words, for evi- 
dently a great deal is known on that subject. In his Edu- 
cational Psychology,* Arthur I. Gates, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, states that as the result of intensive 
investigation, more is known about how we learn to read 
than probably about any other educational problem. One 
reason that he can make such a statement is that early 
in this century psychologists began photographing eye 
movements in reading. They soon found out exactly how 
the eyes travel across a page of reading matter and this 
has just about settled any arguments on that score for 
all time. They found that the eyes do not progress 
smoothly and with regularity across the page. They jump! 
At each landing (or fixation) the eyes take in a pattern 
or a group of patterns (which psychologists call stimuli). 
Depending upon how recognizable and how familiar the 
patterns are, and how easily they can be grouped together, 
the eyes take in a lot of them or only a few. Poor readers 
stop often and see only a limited number of symbols at 
each stop. Sometimes they are uncertain and go back over 
the same ground to make sure (called retrogressions). 
Good readers make fewer fixations per line of reading 
and take in more symbols or patterns at one stop (or are 
said to have increased their eye-span because they rec- 
ognize more at one fixation). 

Obviously a student who must first organize the letters 
of the alphabet before he can recognize them as words 


*pub. 1948, New York. The MacMillan Co. 
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is making many, many more stops per line than a student 
who recognizes a complete word by its characteristic 
“look.” And the student who can recognize a complet: 
phrase, or a sentence, makes still fewer stops and reache: 
comprehension faster. This is not a matter of ‘opinion’ 
—it has been proven by taking photographs of the eye 
movements of both slow and fast readers, supplemented 
with over one thousand controlled tests over a period o: 
many years. 

What does all of this prove in relation to music read- 
ing? Ole Jacobsen photographed eye movements in the 
reading of music at the University of Chicago back in 
1926. His experiments showed rather conclusively that 
eye movements in reading music were about the same as 
in vernacular reading. If this is true, better reading of 
music notation is only possible if the student learns to 
take in more notes at each fixation. He must be trained 
to “look” for note-groups that have distinct and recog- 
nizable outlines such as triad patterns, triad variation 
patterns, five-finger patterns or portions thereof, scale 
patterns, slur group patterns, phrase patterns, to mention 
only a few. There are many such patterns in music, in 
fact, most music is organized in patterns that can be easily 
recognized by sight in the notation, by related groups 
of sound and by related patterns of touch on the key- 
board. It is quite possible to nrake a list of the ones which 
are repezted most often and this note-pattern vocabulary 
would be much shorter than one of Thorndike’s shortest 
basic word lists. 

In the Mendelssohn example (above) the eye of the 
student reading by individual note names must make 


~ thirty-two fixations ; by patterns only twelve. ““Hot Cross 


Buns” contains seventeen individual notes or five pat- 
terns. In addition to speeding up the reading process, 
the patterns are musically meaningful and help the stu- 
dent to understand something about how the composition 
is constructed. 

Certainly music teachers would have a better chance 
of turning out good readers if our teaching of music 
reading were better organized to conform with (1) the 
way in which the eye works by fixations, (2) the way in 
which the note-patterns become the stimuli for action in 
the hands, and (3) the way that associations between 
recognizable note-patterns and sound can be made musi- 
cally meaningful. 

For years music reading has been taught all too often 
by “opinion” or “by authority” without many facts 
which can be proved. All matters of taste still remain a 
matter of opinion, background, experience and authority, 
but the learning of how to teach music reading hardly 
seems to fall into any such category. Reading is a tool 
for making available the literature of music and the 
better the craftsmanship in using the tool, the better 
the musical results possible in the creation. 

As long as vision (that is, visual perception) remains 
the organizing factor in any even-slightly-complicated 
motor act, and as long as playing the piano is taught 
from notation, it would seem that results can be achieved 
quickly only through emphasizing and interpreting the 
patterns in the notation (which are also patterns in 
sound) in terms of action on the keyboard. Here would 
seem to be a starting point for a series of experiments 
which might settle once and for all the question of 
“opinion” with regard to the teaching of music reading 
at a keyboard instrument. And from the current lack 
of reading ability on the part of the average piano stu- 
dent, it would seem that the sooner the better. 
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Through these pages, student members of the 

Music Educators National Conference meet 

each other, and greet their future colleagues of 
the music teaching profession 


97 furnished the fine photograph which introduces the Col- 

legiate Newsletter in this issue. The picture, which was 
taken for the college annual, tells part of its own story—that Alma 
must be a good school and that the MENC chapter members are 
a congenial outfit; they know what they are doing and are enjoy- 
ing it. You'll get the same idea from the other pictures provided 
by interested chapters, which appear on the pages following, only 
the Stovall Studio photographer made the Alma photo more of 
an art project with the aid of the clubroom furniture. Eleven 
members of the chapter (two were absent when the picture was 
taken) are shown in the photograph together with Ernest Sulli- 
van, head of the music department, and Margaret Vander Hart, 
faculty sponsor. Mr. Sullivan is sitting in the chair in the left 
foreground directly opposite the fireplace, and Miss Vander Hart 
is seated second from the left on the davenport, at Mr. Sullivan’s 
left. The chapter was represented at the MENC convention by 
four delegates. 


Va COLLEGE (Alma, Michigan) Student Chapter No. 


+ 


Niw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY OF Music (Boston, Massachu- 
setts) Student Chapter No. 166, through the generosity of the 
Student Council, sent nine seniors to the Chicago convention. Sev- 
eral chapter members will attend the MMEA state convention 
where two students will participate in a panel discussion on prac- 
tice teaching. According to President James Strickland, the chap- 
ter has steadily increased in size and activity the past four years. 
Gilbert Oldham is treasurer of the group and Janet LeDuc, secre- 
tary, with Mrs. Leta F. Whitney serving as faculty adviser as 
well as student membership counselor for Massachusetts. 


+ 


Frienps University (Wichita, Kansas) Student Chapter No. 
251, for its main project the past month, has been raising money 
ncial aid to members who will represent the group at the 
MENC convention. Lydia Milberger is president of the chapter; 
Carol Hill, vice-president; and Bill Stubbs, secretary-treasurer. 
Margaret Joy is faculty sponsor. (Picture on page 40.) 
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Alma College Chapter No. 97. Photograph by Stovall Studio, Alma, Michigan, 


Youncstown CoLiEcGE (Ohio) Student Chapter No. 347 
was host to the Northeastern Ohio Solo and Ensemble Competitive 
Festival on March 6, and attended the OMEA convention and 
clinics this year. A representative group from the approximately 
fifty members is planning to attend the MENC convention. Proj- 
ects for the year have included work on sightreading and pitch 
discrimination, as well as stage presence. Experienced music teach- 
ers have spoken to the club’on problems encountered in teaching. 
Officers are: President—Dale Guchemand; vice-president—Don 
Satterwhite; secretary-treasurer—Naomi Boston. Raymond H. 
Dehnbostel is faculty adviser. (Picture on page 40.) 


+ 


Concorp Co.Liece (Athens, West Virginia) Student Chapter 
No. 309 program of activities this year consisted of a banquet, a 
picnic, the awarding of a key of recognition to the outstanding 
music major senior at the awards assembly, a recital during Na- 
tional Music Week, playing host to music students during High 
School Visitation Day, and a program of representative students 
visiting area high schools. According to Sponsor R. M. Falt, the 
chapter will be represented at the national convention. Michael 
Donato is president of the chapter group, Camille Peraldo, secre- 
tary, and Carl Azarra, program chairman. (Picture on page 37.) 


+ 
Carson-NEWMAN COLLEGE (Jefferson City, Tennessee) Student 
Chapter No. 423 was organized this year under the direction of 
Sponsor Margaret Haynes. Activities have included programs with 
outside music educators who have taken part in panel discussions 
on problems of student teachers. Future plans call for some socials, 
sponsorship of a senior music day for prospective music majors, 
more efficient practice teaching facilities for music teachers, and 
a better understanding in general of the opportunities of music 
educators. Several members attended the National Conference in 
Chicago with Sponsor Haynes. The chapter will have a picture in 
the college annual this year. Officers are: Mary Frances Wise- 
carver, president; Patsey Ellison, vice-president; Kathleen Mc- 
Cullers, secretary ; Jo Hall, treasurer ; George Brookshire, choris- 
ter; Herschel Spivey, pianist. 
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Mississipp1 STATE COLLEGE FoR WomMeEN (Columbus) Studen: 
Chapter No. 255, located in the heart of the Southland, feels that 
its lack in quantity of members is offset by quality. Eight of 
the nine members of the club are shown in the picture with Spon- 
sor Juliaette Jones, who is also Mississippi student member- 
ship counselor. Membership is composed only of junior and senior 
students who are planning to become music educators. Says Miss 
Jones, “A big interest of this group is the arrival of the Music 
Epucators JOURNAL with all the good reading it affords—includ- 
ing the advertisements.” 


+ 


Missourr student members who attended the student banquet 
during the MMEA meeting in Kirksville last January are in the 
picture which you will find nearby. Student representatives from 
chapters all over the state were at the meeting and banquet. Larg- 
est representation present, in addition to the Central Missouri State 
College host chapter, was Chapter No. 145 from Park College. 
R. E. Valentine, sponsor of the Kirksville group, is standing in the 
back row, fifth from the right. 

a 


INDIANA UNIversIty (Bloomington) Student Chapter No. 46 
(pictured on the opposite page) planned to send a large delegation 
to the MENC Biennial Meeting, according to President Richard 
King Schall. The season’s activities opened with an organiza- 
tional meeting in September followed by a Halloween party in 
October. Prior to the student teaching quarter, which began on 
November 16, Roy E. Freeburg of San Francisco State College 
spoke to the chapter group, giving much helpful information about 
music methods and literature. Co-sponsors Thurber H. Madison 
and Dorothy G. Kelley are standing at the extreme left and right 
in the second row in the chapter photograph. Directly back and to 
the left of Mr. Madison is Newell H. Long. Miss Kelley is 
National student membership counselor. 


+ 


CLARKE CoLLEGE (Dubuque, Iowa) Student Chapter No. 191 
members were studying the Music Epucators JourRNAL and the 
convention program folders while discussing plans for attending 
the Chicago convention at the time the photograph was taken. 
Sister Mary St. Ruth, sponsor, stated the chapter activities this 
past year have included: A children’s operetta workshop; “Chopin 
Moods”—a program of music, drama and the dance designed to 
show how these arts complement each other; a piano clinic; a 
vocal clinic; weekly listening hours to stimulate interest in good 
music ; the production of the Strauss operetta, ““The Gypsy Baron,” 
by the glee clubs of Clarke College and Loras College. 


+ 


Onto NortHern University (Ada) Student Chapter No. 301 
members, in the chapter picture, are looking over the backdrop for 
the school’s annual Choral Cabaret—a large choral production 
opening the Christmas season sponsored by the music students and 
the choir to raise funds for the choir tour in the spring. Choir 
President Larry Schaufelberger is standing third from the left, 
and on his right is Treasurer Jack Blanchong. On the extreme 
right is Karl A. Roider, chapter adviser and chairman of the De- 
partment of Music. Some of the student members are planning to 
attend the MENC convention. 
rN 


Berea CoLitece (Kentucky) Student Chapter No. 254 members 
are listening to the director of student teaching, Luther Ambrose, 
interview one of the students. Sponsor Rolf E. Hovey is standing 
at the left. 












— 


CENTRAL WASHINGTON COLLEGE oF Epucation (Ellensburg) 
Student Chapter No. 106 was well represented at the MENC con- 
vention as twenty-six members of the chapter sang in the College 
Choir which appeared on the convention program. The officers (in- 
set in picture on opposite page) are: Gordon Leavitt, president; 
Don Frankhouser, treasurer; Leona Panerio, secretary; Pauline 
Lieb, second vice-president ; Richard Frick, first vice- -president. 
Faculty Adviser A. Bert Christianson, who is also president of the 
MENC Northwest Division, is standing at the far right. The 
larger photograph was made at the February 9 meeting of the 
chapter group. On the far left, seated to the right of Mr. Christian 
son, is Wayne S. Hertz, director of the Division of Music, who 
gave a talk on “Music Education Today.” 
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ST. VINCENT COLLEGE 


Latrobe, Pennsylvania 
Chapter No. 391 


The fifteen members are shown 
in two action photographs. 
Above, as an orchestra, per- 
forming original compositions 
and arrangements, they are re- 
hearsing for a series of short 
programs—a second semester 
project. The chapter has con- 
centrated on choral and instru- 
mental methods and perform- 
ances this year. 


- 


State University Teacuers Coiiece (Potsdam, New York) 
Student Chapter No. 3 at its October meeting heard a report from 
six of the chapter members who went to Europe on a Music and 
Art Tour conducted by Helen M. Hosmer, director of the Crane 
Department of Music of the State University Teachers College. 
In the photograph, Miss Hosmer is pointing on a map to some of 
the places that were visited. In November the group held a march- 
ing band clinic, with students from the chapter comprising the 
marching band. In December, the chapter was responsible for the 
Hall Sings—a traditional College Carol Sing each day the week 
before the Christmas holiday. Many members also attended the 
New York State School Music Association meeting in Syracuse the 
first of the month. A sight-reading performance of several choral 
works performed in previous years by the Crane Chorus was held 
in February. Officers are: Calvin Gage, president ; Edward Leich- 
ner, vice-president; Mary Ellen Walkley, secretary; Harry Bia- 
sini, treasurer ; Barbara Ross, program chairman. Mary E. English 
is faculty sponsor. (Picture on page 37.) 


+ 

Misstssippr SOUTHERN CoL.ece (Hattiesburg) Student Chap- 
ter No. 295 was featured on the front cover of the December issue 
of Mississippi Notes, official state publication. Chapter members 
have already engaged in the following activities: Presenting a 
show entitled “Jukeovision” at the College Halloween Carnival ; 
a combination business meeting and Valentine party ; a professional 
meeting with an outstanding campus speaker outside the field of 
music. A booth for High School Career Day was sponsored by 
the chapter and the year’s activities will be climaxed by an outing 
early in May. Under the faculty co-sponsorship of Roger P. Phelps 
and Mildred W. Phelps, the chapter’s needs this year have been 
administered by the following officers: President—William Buf- 
kin; vice-president—Edsel Coats; secretary-treasurer—Sue Free- 
land. (Picture on page 37.) 


aa 


Lowett State Teacuers Coiiece (Massachusetts) Student 
Chapter No. 201 is one of the most active chapters in the state. A 
Pops Concert was held to raise money to send members to the 
national convention. Twenty students, along with members from 
several other chapters in the state, made the trip to Chicago to- 
gether with Edward Gilday, faculty adviser, and William R. 
Fisher, head of the music department and president of the Massa- 
chusetts MEA. (Picture on page 40.) 
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St. Vincent Chapter also doubles 
in voice. President William Tepper 
is standing in the front row at the 
far left, next to Secretary Edward 
Faulk. At the extreme right is 
Vice-president Emil DiLorenzo. 
Rev. Ralph Bailey, moderator of 
the chapter, is at the piano. Chap- 
ter activities this year have in- 
cluded an orchestra concert, a 
choral program and several infor- 
mal sings. 






NortH CaroL_ina CoLtteceE (Durham) Student Chapter No. 398 
objectives, as set forth by the members under the consultation of 
Mrs. C. R. Edwards, are: (1) Studying of various phases of music 
in the secondary schools; (2) development of a voice clinic; (3) 
presentation of outstanding guest speakers; (4) entertainment of 
music artists who appear on the campus. The club members have 
selected as their goal the encouragement of student attendance at 
the musical activities and the Lyceum programs. President Law- 
rence Cooper recently announced the tentative program for the 
remainder of the year, which included possible representation at 
the MENC convention. (Picture on page 41.) 


+ 


Georctia STATE CoLLEGE FoR WoMEN (Milledgeville) Student 
Chapter No. 24 meetings have included a talk by a member about 
her summer experiences while attending an opera workshop; a 
noted educator’s observation of music in the schools of Germany; 
a discussion on “First-Year Teaching” led by a visiting music 
educator. Alberta Goff is sponsor of the chapter and student mem- 
bership counselor for Georgia. (Picture on page 40.) 


+ 

University oF Wicuita (Kansas) Student Chapter No. 65 had 
a delegation at the Chicago convention. The chapter served as host 
to other Kansas chapters at the KMEA convention in Wichita last 
November. Under the leadership of President Harold B. Lutz, the 
year’s program for the chapter includes a student-faculty round- 
table discussion and several lectures by prominent music adminis- 
trators and school superintendents. Gary Wolf and Phyllis Blank- 
enship are secretary and treasurer, respectively, of the chapter, 
while the following serve as class representatives: Mary Catherine 
McLanahan, freshman; Marvin Grandstaff, sophomore; Janice 
Seward, junior; Lucretia Crum, senior. Joshua Missal is faculty 
sponsor. (Chapter picture on opposite page.) 


+ 


BRIDGEWATER COLLEGE (Virginia) Student Chapter No. 168 has 
a most noteworthy project for the year which will be the instru- 
mental and choral clinic at Madison State College, Harrisonburg, 
on April 23 and 24, sponsored by the student member chapters at 
Madison, Bridgewater, and Shenandoah Conservatory of Music in 
Dayton. Other Virginia chapters will be invited to the clinic, at 
which MENC Associate Executive Secretary Vanett Lawler will 
speak. Galen Stinebaugh is sponsor of the chapter. (See page 37.) 
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FLORIDA A & M COLLEGE, TALLAHASSEE 
Chapter No. 397 





Fiorina A & M University (Tallahassee) Student Chapter No. 
397 picture includes the following officers: First row—Edna 
Sampson, treasurer (extreme left); Charles Brown, president 
(third from the left); Norma Ruth Solomon, vice-president; 
Cynthis Clark, accompanist. Second row—Turner L. Covington, 
reporter, extreme left; Charlie E. Hankerson, chaplain, extreme 
right. 


+ 


LOUISIANA PoLytEecHNIc INstTITUTE (Ruston) Student Chapter 
No. 414 was organized last October in cooperation with the 
Louisiana Tech Philharmonic Society, under the direction of Edith 
Cotton. Members have been assigned articles from the Music 
Epucators JoURNAL to be reported on at chapter meetings. 
Officers include: Joe Caskey, president, Martha Terry, vice-presi- 
dent, Sarah Lynn Kees, secretary, and Betty Jo Hicks, treasurer. 


+ 


DanBuRY STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Connecticut) Student 
Chapter No. 214 gave a production of Kurt Weill’s folk operetta 
“Down in the Valley,” under the direction of the senior students, 
to start its “travel fund” for the Chicago convention, according 
to President Nick Hadad. One of the students had a kodak at one 
of the rehearsals and made some snaps (a sample of which found 
its way in the picture gallery). Other ventures which made it 
possible for the forty-member delegation to make the trip included 
date-night jam sessions, selling original hand-painted Christmas 
cards, and sponsoring a professional jazz concert. Stated Mr. 
Hadad, “In a more serious vein, but also Conference-inspired has 
been our thinking in relation to how this extensive off-campus trip 
can be justified academically. Our ‘reasons’ were approved by the 
administration, and we made careful plans to cover as adequately as 
possible the vast offerings of the convention program.” Jean Mil- 
ler, a former chapter member and now a first-year teacher, is 
speaking on “What the Conference Means to Me” at the Student 
Member Get-together on Saturday afternoon. Says Mr. Hadad, 
“She really ought to know. This is her third national conference. 





We sent her to St. Louis when she was a freshman and she hasn't 
missed a national or division conference since.” Elizabeth Dominy 
is faculty sponsor. (Picture on page 40.) 


+ 


ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE (Flagstaff) Student Chapter No. 263 
is doing its best to fill the demand for men in public school music, 
according to the sponsor, D. Evan Davis. The photo was taken at 
adress rehearsal of the first college production of Maurice Baron’s 
operetta “Too Good to Be True.” Mr. Davis is at the extreme 
right in the back row. In February members of the group and five 
of the music faculty journeyed to the isolated (75 miles to the 
nearest railroad) Keem’s Canyon Boarding School in the heart of 
the federal reservation to present an evening’s music to the Navajo 
and Hopi Indians (to many of whom English is a foreign lan- 
guage), teachers and government officials. Two weeks later the 
students presented a music workshop and demonstration for the 
elementary teachers of Northern Arizona. So goes a typical month 
for Chapter No. 263. 





ARIZONA STATE COLLEGE, FLAGSTAFF 
Chapter No. 263 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF Music (Ohio) Student Chapter 
No. 113 has a membership of sixty-eight, the largest in the history 
of the club. About twenty-five attended the Chicago Convention. 
At the first meeting in October the aims and purposes of the 
chapter were reviewed, plans for the year announced, and new 
members were introduced to the music education faculty who were 
guests for the evening. A delightful occasion was the club’s Christ- 
mas party at which Mrs. Axel Skjerne,’a native of Denmark, 
dressed in traditional costume, sang Danish carols and presented 
a most interesting and enlightening description of Danish customs 
of the holiday season. In February a dinner meeting was held 
with Mary Yocum of the kindergarten-primary department as 
speaker. Chapter officers are: Suzanne C. Taylor, president; Mar- 
tin L. Klein, vice-president; Dorothy A. Wassel, corresponding 
secretary ; Joyce F. Schroder, treasurer ; Sonia Evanoff and Mary 
Alice Sloboda, program chairmen. Hilda E. Magdsick is faculty 
adviser. You will notice that the Oberlin picture on page 37 is in 
two sections. It’s all one chapter, photographed in two groups. 
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MacMurray Co.tece (Jacksonville, Illinois) Student Chapter 
No. 370 holds its monthly meetings at the home of the sponsor, 
Henry E. Busche. The speaker for each meeting is one who is 
directly connected with the teaching profession and, music. Mr. 
Mann, superintendent of the Jacksonville City Schools, was the 

© first speaker. The major project for the chapter will be joint spon- 
sorship of the MacMurray Music Festival on April 17. 
} 

MARYVILLE CoLLece (Tennessee) Student Chapter No. 383 
meets bi-monthly in the Fine Arts Center Lounge. Programs have 
included the showing of film strips, a demonstration of class piano 
teaching, music therapy, certification requirements for music teach- 
ers in various states, community singing, etc. The group helped 
with the East Tennessee Band and Orchestra Association Solo 

'and Ensemble Festival, which was held on the campus March 13. 
In the chapter photograph President Jackie Speigner is standing 
at the extreme right. Second from the left is Publicity Chairman 

© Myrna Ginaven. Yvonne Huskey, treasurer, Annette Faust, vice- meee nae yr nee 
president, and Margaret Potts, program chairman, are seated 
second, third and fourth, respectively, from the left. Katherine 

mm) Crews is sponsor. 
q + 
Trey State TEACHERS CoLLecGeE (Alabama) Student Chapter 

© No. 332 of eleven members are shown in the picture. Sitting in the 
front row second from the left is President Jimmie Sue Harris; 
Vice-president Trudy O’Bannon is third from the left. In the 
middle row second from the left is Sponsor Mary Vic Mauk; 
fourth from the left is Mrs. George Rainer, a member of the 
music faculty, and at the extreme right is John P. Graham, head 
of the music department. Secretary Kenneth Vaughn is third from 
the leit in the back row. 


TC 
eretta 


+ 


IrHAcaA CoLLece (New York) Student Chapter No. 219 is com- 
pleting plans for sponsoring a Spring Music Festival on April 30 
and May 1, according to Adviser Helen Orr. The group attended 


the NYSSMA Conference in Syracuse last December. STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE, TROY, ALABAMA 
3 + Chapter No. 332 


NortH CENTRAL CoLLecE (Naperville, Illinois) Student Chap- 
ter No. 250 had an entertaining and informative program this year. 
A panel discussion on music education in other lands was held by 
P the foreign students on the campus representing the countries of 
Germany, Latvia, Japan, China and Korea. The chapter attended 
the MENC convention with Sponsor Marian FE. Haines. 


+ 

Iowa STATE TEACHERS CoL_Lece (Cedar Falls) Student Chapter 
No. 35 hopes to have a good-sized delegation at the Chicago con- 
\ vention, according to Sponsor Arthur L. Redner. The chapter 
holds monthly meetings which consist of a musical program and 
a discussion or talk on topics of interest to future music educators. 
In the picture Mr. Redner is seated at the far left in the front row. 
Fourth from the left is President Pat Yates, and to her right, 
Delores Petersen, secretary-treasurer. Vice-president Norman 

© Russell is seventh from the left in the back row. 


+ 


Kent STATE UNIVERSITY (Ohio) Student Chapter No. 94 sends NORTH CENTRAL COLLEGE, NAPERVILLE, ILLINOIS 

a photograph showing five of the six delegates who attended the Chapter No. 250 
| Chicago convention. Reading left to right: William Hutson, Albert 
Melfi, Edward Kirkland, Nancy Lee Simmons and Ann Lee Met- 
calf. Not in the picture is the sixth delegate, Evelyn Thur, and the 
faculty sponsor, Florence Sublette Harley. The group is standing 
c in front of an Ohio map which indicates where Kent State music 

egatts graduates are located. 
+ 

MANKATO STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE (Minnesota) Student 
| Chapter No. 179 is the largest in the state this year. One of the 
pelub projects is the MENC Music Hour, a half-hour broadcast 
évery Sunday night at 10:30. Recorded classical music is played 
and students plan and announce all programs, giving program 
Notes and interesting anecdotes about the composers. At the Char- 
ity Carnival in November, club members managed the coat check 
= toom ; all proceeds went to charities. One hundred student tickets 
)%0 three opera films that were shown in the city were sold by 
chapter members, and the students assisted in the Festival of the 
Arts for high school students from the surrounding territory. 
Twenty members attended the MMEA meeting in Minneapolis in 
February and the chapter was represented by two students at the 


MEN( vention i i 
convention in Chicago. NORTH CAROLINA COLLEGE, DURHAM 
CONTINUED ON PAGE FIFTY-SIX Chapter No. 398 
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The Negro Spiritual Goes to France 


MERCER COOK 


officer to Georges Duhamel as the radio caught the 
strains of “plaintive harmonies, almost funereal . . . 
the religious hymns sung by Negro choirs.” And the 
officer added that when one heard spirituals or jazz, 
one could be sure that the United States was not far 
away. Today, a quarter of a century later, that statement 


“T HERE SHE IS! There’s your America!” said the ship’s 


would be open to question. 
Gradually but unmistakably the Negro spiritual is 
finding a place in the hearts of the French people. No 


longer are the Negro’s religious folk songs familiar only 
to a select group of French concert-goers; they have 
seeped through to a large segment of the French public. 
During the last decade at least three collections of 
spirituals have been published in France, and French 
adaptations of some of the more popular spirituals have 
been edited separately. I can remember purchasing a 
copy of “Were You There?” last year from an unpre- 
tentious music publisher on the rue de l’'Odéon in Paris. 

French curiosity about the American Negro’s folk 
music was first aroused by the travel accounts of visitors 
to the United States. As early as 1857 a French musician, 
Oscar Comettant, who was not especially friendly to the 
slave, reported in his Trois Ans aux Etats-Unis that 
Negro music “is not however without poetry and charm. 
Based on rhythms of captivating originality, the melodies 
that compose it are the happy expression of an inspiration 
(that is) savage but agreeable and full of gentle 
melancholy.” A few lines later he added that this music 
is proof of the Negro’s “poetic sensitivity.” Though 
M. Comettant did not identify them, we may assume 
that some of the melodies were spirituals. 

Subsequent commentators were more specific. In 1895 
Paul Bourget described a spiritual that he had heard on 
a Georgia plantation. He quoted his hostess who had 
cited the spirituals as evidence of the Negro’s Chris- 
tianity: “You should hear them sing their hymns in 
which they speak of Paul and Moses as old acquaintances, 
and sometimes these hymns are so poetic!” Nine years 
later, after hearing the 1,400 members of Tuskogee’s 
student body sing spirituals, another French traveler, 
M. Jules Huret, was so impressed that he enthused: 
“Negroes are admirably endowed for music, and I am 
sure that, if ever America produces musicians, they 
will be black.” 

After World War I the Parisian public began to hear 
these folk songs that so many travel accounts had 
praised. Roland Hayes was one of the pioneers. Living in 
Paris for several vears, this artist introduced music 
lovers to the beauty of the spiritual. Other artists 
followed: Marian Anderson, the Utica Singers, the 


Mercer Cook, professor of Romance Languages at Howard University, 
Washington, D. C., has studied in France on four different occasions, most 
recently in 1952 as a Fulbright fellow. Of musical parentage—his mother is 
Abbie Mitchell, singer and actress; his father was the late Will Marion Cook, 
composer—he is himself a member of ASCAP. His books include: Five 
French Negro Authors, Education in Haiti, An Introduction to Haiti, and 
the Haitian-American Anthology. (During World War II he directed the 
teaching of English in Haitian schools, a project sponsored by the U. S. 
Office of Education.) 
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Hampton Choir, Dorothy Maynor. In 1946 Jean-Paul 
Sartre’s important monthly, Les Temps Modernes, de- 
voted twenty-three pages to a translation of extracts from 
James Weldon Johnson’s Book of Negro Spirituals, but 
by this time no translation of the term “Negro spiritual” 
was necessary. 

Paradoxically, the spiritual is being popularized in 
France by two principal groups: the religiously devout 
and the devotees of jazz. Stressing the deep faith that 
inspired most of these hymns, ardent Catholic Louis T. 
Achille, to whom we shall return later, describes them 
as “the Negro’s musical prayer,” and poet Pierre 
Schaeffer observes, after hearing a women’s choir sing 
spirituals in a Harlem church, “If I were God, I would 
not resist the Negro’s prayer.” In a number of French 
Catholic churches the melodies of these hymns have been 
retained—without syncopation—and French lyrics have 
been substituted. Thus these folk songs of Protestant 
origin, are helping to infuse a new spirituality into 
various Catholic congregations. 

On the other hand, the spirituals have profited in a 
sense from the vogue of jazz in France. The first Ameri- 
can Negro orchestras and entertainers to appear in that 
country after World War I often presented the more 
rhythmic spirituals about as reverently as they played 
the “St. Louis Blues.”” Creamer and Layton’s popular 
“Dear Old Southland,” little more than a jazzed up 
version of two spirituals, was symbolic of this trend. 
André Hodeir warned in his /ntroduction a la musique de 
jazz: “It is proper to distinguish between jazz, a secular 
genre, principally instrumental, and the Negro spiritual, 
a religious hymn.” Nevertheless, only last year a Parisian 
weekly began a dictionary of jazz with a definition of 
the spiritual, stating that it originated among the Louisi- 
ana slaves. The reasoning probably went as follows: 
Jazz began in New Orleans; the spirituals are an earlier 
form of jazz; therefore, the spirituals also originated in 
Louisiana. In short, the confusion of the two types of 
music has continued, and the manner in which some 
Negro entertainers sing such spirituals as “Joshua fit de 
battle of Jericho” in Parisian night clubs has only helped 
to perpetuate that confusion. From another point of 
view, the spiritual’s adaptability to different forms of 
musical treatment merely emphasizes its universality. 

Equally confusing is the distinction between the spiri- 
tual and certain other melodies. Salabert’s Les plus 
célébres Negro Spirituals includes “My Old Kentucky 
Home” and, of all things, “Red River Valley”! H. J. 
Duteil, in his La Grande Parade Américaine, attributes 
“Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” to Stephen Foster! Such 
mistakes are not restricted to Frenchmen; in 1950 I 
heard a United States official in Haiti introduce “Old 
Black Joe” as a Negro spiritual. 

When Simon Copans, director of the Voice of America 
musical broadcasts in Paris, told me that his weekly pro- 
gram of recorded Negro spirituals had been one of his 
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The growing emphasis on the development of string players 
leads us to recommend these outstanding string orchestra 
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most popular offerings for five straight years, I could 
easily believe him. Each Monday evening from 8:00 to 
8:15, almost every radio I heard was tuned to his broad- 
casts of recordings by the Hall Johnson, De Paul, or 
Howard University Choirs, the Golden Gate Quartet, 
or some other spiritual-singing group. In addition to 
these broadcasts, Kenneth Spencer and other American 
Negro artists often sang spirituals over the Fretith 
radio. 

Shortly after my first chat with Copans, I heard a 
young Frenchman whistling “Swing Low, Sweet Chariot” 
on the rue Bonaparte, not far from the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Apologizing for my curiosity, I asked the boy 
where he had learned that spiritual. “Oh,” he said, “We 
sing it at our Catholic Youth meetings.” 

And then I recalled that Louis T. Achille, a Martinican 
educated in France and a French instructor at Howard 
University from 1930 to 1940, had returned to France 
almost every summer during that period to go on pil- 
grimages with a group known as the Companions of 
St. Francis of Assisi. He had taught his fellow pilgrims 
various spirituals which they had sung in English along 
the road to audiences of peasants, industrial workers, 
and tourists at summer resorts. In 1931 or 1932 Achille 
had made two recordings of Negro spirituals for the 
Lumen and Odéon companies; these were, I believe, the 
first such recordings in France. In 1937 (Holy Year), 
the Companions of St. Francis had sung “Were You 
There?” at the foot of the Cross in the Colosseum at 
Rome. 

After serving in the French Army, Achille became a 
teacher of English at a Lyon lycée, where he organized 
a glee club which sang spirituals at school affairs, on 
the radio, and for numerous church groups, Catholic 
and Protestant. As the members of this choir graduated, 
some of them organized similar glee clubs elsewhere, 
notably at the Ecole Polytechnique in Paris, where the 
best French engineers are trained. In 1951-52 I heard 
two of the choirs currently directed by Achille: one, 
composed of French colonial students, sang spirituals 
in Paris at a ceremony honoring Ralph Bunche; the 
other, comprised of about twenty-five white French 
students enrolled at the Lycée du Pare in Lyon, sang 
several spirituals at the Maison des Etudiants Catho- 
liques in that city. In both instances Achille conducted 
and took the solo parts. The latter group’s renditions 
of “I’m So Glad Trouble Don’t Last Always” and 
“My Soul’s Been Anchored in the Lord” were especially 
effective. The harmonization was all the more intriguing 
because Achille had allowed the youngsters to work it 
out for themselves. Both of the choral groups sang in 
English, for though Achille has translated several of 
these hymns in such magazines as Esprit, he has done 
so merely to acquaint his readers with the religious 
message contained in what DuBois has called “The 
Sorrow Songs.” Achille translates exquisitely, with real 
poetic feeling, yet he must have been stumped by the 
simplicity and directness of “Steal away to Jesus,” which 
he renders in two lines: 

Comme se cache le voleur, 
Je cherche refuge auprés de Jésus. 


(As the thief goes into hiding, 
I seek refuge in Jesus.) 


Even so, this version is infinitely superior to Jacques 
Poterat’s adaptation, destined for singing: 
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Levons-nous, levons-nous, le Seigneur nous attend 
(Let’s get up, let’s get up, the Lord awaits us) 
Further evidence of the tremendous vogue of the 

Negro spiritual in France came in the form of an invi- 
tation from the University of Bordeaux where I was 
already scheduled to speak. During my visit would I be 
willing to give an illustrated lecture on the spirituals 
for the English Club of that institution? Of course I 
accepted—after making sure that the Music Library of 
the United States Information Service in Paris would 
lend me recordings of Marian Anderson, Dorothy May- 
nor, the Howard University Choir, and the Hall Johnson 
singers. I also took along an unusual arrangement of 
“Go Down, Moses,” recorded by a French Protestant 
group. To my amazement, I found not ten or fifteen but 
over one hundred French students packing the classroom 
that had been converted into a lecture hall. 


a 


Some months later Ted Arthur, Public Affairs Officer 
for the United States Information Service in Bordeaux, 
conceived the idea of presenting a group of Negro Gls, 
stationed at the Captieux Ordnance Depot not far from 
Bordeaux, in a series of concerts. These amateurs—about 
twenty-two young men from all over our Southland— 
directed by Master Sergeant Joseph Hodges, thrilled audi- 
ences in Angouléme, Bordeaux, St. Jean de Luz, Biarritz, 
and other French cities. They played to capacity houses 
everywhere; in Bordeaux they filled the Opera House 
twice in one day in two programs sponsored by the 
Jeunesses Musicales (a students’ musical organization 
with chapters in numerous French urban centers). In 
Biarritz, where they sang under the sponsorship of 
the local branch of France-Etats-Unis (an organization 
dedicated to Franco-American friendship), they packed 
the luxurious Casino. At St. Jean de Luz, they attracted 
many of the same people who had heard them the night 
before in Biarritz, as they sang for the benefit of the 
local English-speaking church. 

As master of ceremonies, I had only to say a few 
words about spirituals in general and to explain in 
French the themes of the particular spirituals to be 
rendered. Then the boys took over, with their glorious 
but untrained voices and with the contagious fervor 
characteristic of this music that, in the words of Booker 
T. Washington, “goes straight to the heart because it 
comes from the heart.” They sang the traditional favor- 
ites—‘Go Down, Moses,” “‘Good News,” “Sometimes 
I Feel Like a Motherless Child”—-as well as spirituals 
of more recent composition: ‘““My God Is a Rock,” and 
“Sit Down!” The ultra-modern, high rhythmic folk 
songs, such as these two that I had never heard before, 
“Glory Hallelujah” and “It’s Hot Down There,” were 
featured by four of the boys who had formed a quartet. 
This quartet was a real show-stopper, even after the 
talented little first tenor had reluctantly abandoned his 
guitar (which the chaplain thought out of place and 
which was certainly out of tune). 

Master Sergeant Hodges, who directs the chorus and 
sings most of the solos, is a graduate of Lane College in 
Tennessee. He has poise, personality, and a voice of 
tremendous range. As a matter of fact, range seems to 
be one of the qualifications for membership in the 
Captieux Glee Club. Before the first concert at Angou- 
léme, when Hodges was disciplining one of the men, he 


CONTINUED ON PAGE FORTY-EIGHT 
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Another Collection of Folk Songs 
by BEATRICE LANDECK 


The exciting follow-up to a remarkable achievement in the field 
of children’s music—a new book of folk songs for children’s 
~ enjoyment at home and in the classroom. Here is music presented 

in such a lively, stimulating and different way that children—and 
; their parents and teachers, too—will be completely captivated. 

Divided into six chapters: Miss Lucy and Her Friends; The Animal 
Kingdom; Carols and Festive Songs; Dramatic 
Play Songs; Singing Games and Rounds; and 
Mostly for Merriment. This book, handsomely 
illustrated in four colors, begins each chapter 
with the simpler songs and advances in graded 
order, so that the collection truly becomes one 
a child can grow on. 












































The colorful piano settings are simple enough 
for an elementary student to read on sight, and 
there are three brand-new features: Chords for 
Autoharp and Guitar, Score for Rhythm In- 
struments, and Descants for Recorders, Tone 
Bells and Other Melodic Instruments. 


Beatrice Landeck’s experience covers almost 
twenty-five years of teaching in elementary and 
nursery schools and in teacher training colleges. 
She is now on the faculty of the Mills College 
for Education in New York City. 
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Piano Settings by FLORENCE WHITE 
Pictures by Davip STONE MARTIN 
$3.50 
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16mm. Film Releases 


Meeting in Session. Two reels, b & w, 20 minutes. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. $75.00. (Study guide available.) 

A valuable film for use in teacher-training classes, faculty com- 
mittees and/or any other organization where one is training 
persons for leadership and group participation or interested in 
self-improvement. 

The setting is a nurses’ staff meeting. This relatively unfamiliar 
situation has been chosen so that viewers’ attention may be 
focused on process and personalities rather than content. The film 
presents some of the common pitfalls of small group activity and 
shows how groups of this kind can learn to work together more 
effectively. It stresses dynamics of group work and the role of 
the individual in making the group an effective working unit. The 
study guide gives the story of the film, questions for further con- 
sideration, and also suggestions for use of the film. A good film 
educationally and technically. 


Music: Career or Hobby? One reel, 11 minutes. 
Coronet Films. 1953. (Study guide available.) Color— 
$100; b & w—$50. 

A provocative film for all students who are thinking of music as 
a career. The story features a young violinist inquiring into the 
kinds of opportunities that are available in the music profession. 
He learns of the demands of a concert artist; he interviews a 
musician of a symphony orchestra, a recording technician, a violin 
maker, a composer and a public school music teacher. Through 
scientific testing and through reading he gains a deeper insight 
into the requirements of music as a profession and thereby is bet- 
ter able to evaluate his own qualifications. 

The film is an excellent one. The photography and sound track 
are good; the story is told with simplicity and directness. 


Silent Night. 1% reels, b & w, 11 minutes. Coronet 
Films, 1953. $62.50; color, $125. 

A moving and magnificent film presentation of the origin of 
the poem and the music of “Silent Night,” and how this song 
traveled from a remote village in the Alps throughout the world. 
The scenes were filmed in Europe. 

As the story unfolds we see the church in the village of Obern- 
dorfer and hear the organ on which Franz Gruber played the 
famous Christmas song for the first time. The photography is 
breath-taking, the sound track excellent. We hear “Silent Night” 
beautifully sung in both German and English. The few seconds in 
which the synchronization of sound and movement is off is not 
disturbing. This film transmits the emotional impact which is in- 
herent in the story and the music. 

For all ages in school, church and community. 


Christmas Carol Vignettes. Two reels, b & w, 22 
minutes. Princeton Film Center, Inc. $60; rental, 
$7.50 per day. 

A dignified and musical presentation of some of the best loved 
Christmas carols. The photography is artistic and the sound track 
very good. 

In addition to an enjoyable concert of Christmas carols, this film 
gives us a fine example of well-balanced and precise ensemble 





{Note: The comments on recent films and we | releases were prepared 
by Rose Marie Grentzer, coordinating chairman. of the MENC Committee 
on Audio-Visual Aids, and conductor of this page. The information con- 
cerning Hi-Fi reproduction systems is taken from a release received from 
Science and Mechanics Magaszine.] 
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singing, good intonation, sensitive musical interpretation and 
good diction. This film will be an inspiration to boys choirs in 
the elementary and junior high schools, and it will also be in- 
valuable for use in teacher-training classes in the college. By 
hearing the individual voices sing solos, prospective teachers may 
become acquainted with various qualities of the boy’s voice. The 
fine choral singing will give them a goal for which to strive. We 
in America can be proud of this outstanding music group and 
grateful for this film. 


World Artist Series. Jan Peerce and Nadine Conner 
(No. 109); New York Philharmonic Orchestra con- 
ducted by Mitropolous (No. 120), one reel each, b & w, 
12 to 13 min. $60; Artur Rubinstein (No. 101), 
Gregor Piatigorsky (No. 105), Jascha Heifetz (No. 
104), 26-28 min., b & w, $100. World Artists, Inc., 9608 
Heather Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 

Outstanding performances by famous musicians brought to us 
in such a way that we feel a personal acquaintance with the artist 
and his music. The same musical and technical excellence found 
in the films of World Artists, Inc., reviewed in the January 1954 
issue of the Music Epucators JouRNAL. 


Recordings 


Folk Music of the United States. Music Division of 
the Library of Congress, edited by Duncan Emrich. 
Booklet with each recording. Issued from the Col- 
lections of the Archives of American Folk Song. 


$4.50 each. 


American Sea Songs and Shanties. 
AAFS L27 (33% rpm). 

An interesting group of well-known sea songs and shanties sung 
by the men who used them in the days of sailing. The songs are 
convincingly sung with good rhythm and diction; the tone quality 
is that of an untrained singer. With the exception of two songs 
the texts are not objectionable. 

We are fortunate in having these recordings, for with the 
advent of steam and the end of sails these songs are no longer 
used as work songs, and the men who sang them will not be with 
us much longer. These recordings give us the real mood and the 
tempos of the songs as they were sung while at work. These 
collections may be used in general music and music appreciation 
classes ; however, they will be especially valuable to social science 
groups in the elementary and secondary grades. 





AAFS L426, 


Songs and Ballads of American History and of the 
Assassination of Presidents. AAFS L29 (33% rpm). 

A most unusual collection of songs and ballads of American 
history dealing with the period of the Civil War and with the 
assassination of presidents. One of the songs, “Mr. Garfield,” is 
an example of the cante-fable, a combined account in song and 
story. Vocal quality of the singers is acceptable for historical pur- 
poses but not particularly good for vocal music classes. The 
quality of the recording is very good. An interesting group of 
songs. 

Songs of the Mormons and Songs of the West. 
AAFS L30 (33% rpm). 

A well-chosen group of songs of the West and songs of the 


Mormons sung by Mormons living in Utah. These songs are 
significant because they deal with early pioneering and settlement 
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seventy-five and a hundred years ago. They are musically inter- 
esting and are sung with acceptable tone quality. They may be 
used in general music classes; however, they will be especially 
valuable to classes in social sciences studying the pioneer move- 
ment in America and for college classes in American history. 


Are You Buying a Hi-Fi Set? 


A recent release from Science and Mechanics maga- 
zine points out that the phrase “high-fidelity” has become 
so popular that it has been used by some manufacturers 
of radio-phonographs when actually the sets are “sub- 
hi-fi.” How can you tell the difference ? 

The real test is in how the set sounds, but oddly enough 
your ear can trick you, and not until you have become 
accustomed to high-fidelity can you be sure you have the 
real thing. 

A good hi-fi set, the article continues, will have a mag- 
netic phonograph pickup, a wide-range amplifier, a speak- 
er enclosed in an acoustically designed baffle case and an 
FM radio (if it has a radio section). The heart of the 
hi-fi system, the amplifier, will reproduce “live” sound 
when combined with good pickups, tuners, speakers and 
baffles. The best way to insure that you are getting a hi-fi 
set is to examine the units and get performance figures 


Spirituals 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-FOUR 


on each one. 


warned: “You'd better be careful; we demoted you 
from first to second tenor, then to baritone, and now 
you're with the basses. You're on your way out of this 
choir!” Incidentally, Hodges’ unusual method must be 
effective, for the bass section, headed by rich-voiced 
Sergeant Carr, is remarkable. 

As I think back on my pleasant association with the 
boys from Captieux, two more incidents stand out. Both 
occurred at Biarritz where the choir was entertaining 
one of its largest and most enthusiastic audiences. During 
the singing of that most beautiful spiritual, “Sometimes 
[ Feel Like a Motherless Child,” one of the men, who 
hopes to become a preacher some day, had read a part of 
a psalm. He had read it soulfully but in a Southern accent 
unlike anything ever heard in any ‘English class of any 
French school. After the concert, at one of the two 
receptions tendered ‘he group, a French lady said, “I 
have never been so moved as I was by that prayer recited 
while the choir hummed ‘Motherless Child,’ and yet I 
couldn’t understand a word the man was saying. It 
was an unforgettable religious experience.” 

The other incident occurfed at the Casino, just before 
the boys sang the last group of spirituals. Both the chap- 
lain and Master Sergeant Hodges had asked if I would 
introduce their colonel, who had granted the men time 
to rehearse, had provided a bus for their transportation, 
and had even furnished scarves and gloves which added 
a special touch to the singers’ uniforms. At this time, 
however, the Communists were staging violent anti- 
Ridgway demonstrations all over France, spewing forth 
their charges of bacteriological warfare in Korea. Not 
knowing what progress this campaign had made in 
Biarritz, I was somewhat fearful of an unfavorable 
reaction by a group of turbulent students in the audience 
to the presentation of a United States army officer. Never- 
theless, I introduced the colonel and, to my delight, he 
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received a tremendous ovation. The spiritual had proved 
more potent than propaganda. 

In June the Gertrude Stein-Virgil Thomson opus, 
“Four Saints in Three Acts,” was sung at the Théatre 
des Champs-Elysées in Paris by a company of some forty 
Negro artists. Despite the elaborate staging and beau- 
tiful singing, the venture was only moderately successful. 
Several of my French friends expressed the opinion thiat 
if the group had presented a program of Negro spirituals 
instead of the unintelligible Gertrude Stein work, the 
theater would have been packed for months. This judg- 
ment was verified by the reception accorded the Jubilee 
Singers, who returned to France in 1952 to repeat their 
triumph of the previous year. 

There was a rumor in Paris last year that the State 
Department was planning to bring the Howard Univer- 
sity Choir to France for a series of concerts. Unfor- 
tunately, this project did not materialize, probably 
because funds for transportation were not available. 
In my humble opinion, such an undertaking would win 
more friends abroad for the United States than “Porgy 
and Bess,” which recently enjoyed so much success in 
Europe. This comment is prompted not by any desire to 
disparage the artistic or entertainment appeal of the 
Gershwin opera, but rather by the irrefutable evidence 
that authentic Negro folk music possesses a universality 
and a spiritual quality unequaled by any other form of 
American art. It is a living reminder that the “Great 
God Dollar” is not the only shrine at which we Americans 
worship, and that our civilization is not merely material 
istic. In these discordant times, there is comfort in the 
knowledge that the spiritual is over there working for 
world harmony. 


Composers 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE TWENTY-EIGHT 


(4) The word “inspiration” is scarcely ever men- 
tioned, and when it is, turns out to be nothing more 
mystical than a synonym for “motivated,” “convincing,” 
or “born of the hot necessity of saying something”—i.., 
simply the opposite of “dull” or “pot-boiler.” 

(5) Contemporary composers have far more respect 
for their predecessors than one would gather from the 
cries of alarmists who are horrified by “this awful mod- 
ern music.” 

(6) No man who writes music is in the least con- 
cerned whether or not you play with a “finger staccato,” 
a “wrist staccato,” or a “floating wrist” (whatever that 
is) ; whether or not you “breathe from the diaphragm” 
or employ “the shock of the glottis,” just so you 
produce the effect which his notation very clearly in- 
dicates ; in other words, that he is very much concerned 
with the result, but is not concerned about the means. 

(7) Musical composition comes closer to being am 
intellectual than an emotional process, though it par- 
takes of both. 

(8) Only a composer really knows how music is writ- 
ten, 

The title What the Music Educator Can Learn from 
the Composer suggests a corresponding subject, What the 
Composer Can Learn from the Music Educator. But that 
is a subject for a different article, and from a different 
pen, and perhaps even in a different periodical. 
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members and students of graduate schools and others interested in on complete copies of 
otherwise, shou 


loan basis or make their requests 
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ALTHOUGH it was announced that this department would 
be incorporated with the recently established Journal of 
Research in Music Education, it has been decided to con- 
tinue to print abstracts of theses in the Music Educators 
Journal. This will provide for publication of a larger volume 
of abstracts and also reach a larger audience—an advan- 
tage to all concerned. In any case, where the merit of the 
thesis may warrant, publication in the Journal of Research 
in Music Education will be considered by the JRME Editorial 
Committee, of which Mr. Larson, editor of this department, 
is a member. Abstracts submitted for publication in the 
Music Educators Journal should be sent direct to the editor 
of the “Research in Music Education” department. Address 
William S. Larson, Eastman School of Music, Rochester 4, 
New York. 











Trends in Senior High School 
Music Education ‘ 


Corstn, CHartes D. Trends in Senior High School Music Edu- 
cation, 1900-1952. M.M. University of Southern California, 1952. 


It WAS THE PURPOSE of the study (1) to trace the trends in 
senior high school music education from 1900 to 1952; (2) to 
show how these trends have affected the development of the music 
curriculum in the senior high school; (3) to determine if these 
trends have led to the fulfillment of the needs of the senior high 
school student. 

In order to understand thoroughly the present status of music 
education in America, it is necessary to review the past and to 
study the developments which have played such a large part in 
formulating present-day principles and practices. The music 
educators of the past were tirelessly working to guide music 
education through the maze of outside forces which directly or 
indirectly interfered with its progress. The results of their suc- 
cess may be found in the present-day program of music education. 
It has been inevitable that these influences should result in new 
practices and philosophies among the educators. Throughout these 
trials, music education has striven to prove its value and usefulness 
as an indispensable function in the curriculum of the public school 
education program. In this study an attempt was made to trace 
the important trends in the development of senior high school 
music education with the intended purpose of bringing to light the 
information necessary in helping high school music teachers to 
understand more clearly the present-day status in music education. 

After a review of the historical development of high school 
music education prior to 1900, dealing particularly with the events 
leading up to the foundation of the Music Supervisors National 
Conference, the period of experimentation in high school music 
education from 1900 through 1921 is discussed. The period of 
maturing of secondary music education from 1922 through 1940 
is investigated next, followed by a chapter devoted to the present 
decade of expansion and development in high school music educa- 
tion. 

In order to complete this study, extensive research of all library 
materials was made, including periodicals, newspapers, and pub- 
lications of learned societies. Additional facts for this study were 
gathered from recognized authorities on general education, recog- 
nized authorities on music education and professional periodicals 
both in education and in music education. 

Implications resulting from this study are: 

1. Formal music education in the United States began with 
the institution of singing schools. 
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2. One of the first accomplishments of high school music was the 
practice of giving school credit for the study of specialized 
musical technique under outside teachers. 

3. By 1900 music appreciation became a definite type of study 
in the high school. 

4. The work of the professional organizations in music education, 
with special reference to the Music Educators National Conference 
and the Music Teachers National Association, has been the de- 
ciding factor in the promotion and sustenance of the past and 
present successful school music programs. 

5. High school music education played an important part in the 
adjustment to .e objectives of secondary education as established 
by the reorganization movement. 

6. The most prevalent practice of integration in the high 
school throughout the country was the well-organized system of 
the core curriculum, with social studies being the core. 

7. Contests, festivals and clinics have contributed tremendously 
to the elevation of individual and group musical standards through- 
out the country. : 

8. Performance standards of many school musical groups suf- 
fered considerably during World War IT because of personnel 
losses. 

9. The Advancement Program sponsored by the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference was one of the most gigantic and 
important undertakings in the history of music education. This 
long-term program based in large part on the results of the 
work of the Widening Horizons Curriculum Committee organ- 
izations, carried”6n studies and activities essential to the main- 
tenance, improvement and extension of the music curriculum, and 
accomplished more for the advancement of music education than 
any previous program attempted in music history. 

10. As a result of World War II a critical shortage of music 
teachers, especially instrumental, arose. Despite a vigorous teacher- 
training program during the emergency years, there still remains 
a shortage of well-qualified music teachers today. 


Experimental Guide for Elementary 
Music Education 


Knapp, Extis Dean. An Experimental Guide for Elementary 
Music Education in the Exeter School District. M. M. Univer- 
sity of Southern California, 1952. 


IT WAS THE PURPOSE of this study (1) to list the seven basic 
objectives of music education as set up by the “Music-Educators 
National Conference”; (2) to list the literature relative to the 
teaching of music in the first, second and third grades; (3) to 
give a plan whereby the teacher may present this material to 
children in the classroom; and (4) to illustrate the use of this 
plan by a song taken from the first-grade list. 

The typical classroom teacher is often perplexed in teaching 
elementary music because the teaching of music is a highly spe- 
cialized field. The Exeter District School system has about 
twenty-five teachers; probably only a few are capable of teaching 
classroom music. Such inadequacy places an added burden upon 
the music consultant: employed primarily to teach instrumental 
and vocal music and not classroom music. However, the demand 
for his services in the lower grades has increased to the extent 
of his having to neglect other duties. It was decided, therefore, 
to investigate procedures for presenting music to children which 
the teacher could understand and use. This plan is the result of 
that study, and it is hoped that it will be of use to the classroom 
teacher. . 

After a review of the literature pertaining to the instruction of 
music it was found that there are seven basic objectives for 
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elementary. music education: (1) to help the child attain his cor- 
rect singing voice; (2) to help him develop a facility for a 
rhythmic response to music through free body movement; (3) to 
help him develop an interest in instrumental music; (4) to help 
him develop a genuine love for and appreciation of good music; 
(5) to help him develop musical skills and understanding accord 
ing to his need; (6) to increase in the child a desire to participate 
in musical activities; and (7) to lead children to self-expression 
through music. The plan is a result of analyzing the seven objec- 
tives of music in order that the teacher will better understand 
music and what she may hope to accomplish with her charges. 

An extensive list of songs is included in this plan and each 
song is classified, functionally: integration, creative activity, 
rhythmic activity, dramatic activity and special day songs. If the 
teacher is motivated by a classified list of songs she will probably 
be able to select songs for her classes that fit these classifications 
and, more importantly, fit the needs of her pupils. 

The actual plan is set up so that a teacher may start from the 
beginning of the plan with a song, and carry the song clear 
through the plan to completion. She should learn how to present 
and teach these songs with desired results, and also to learn the 
rhythmic and creative activities of these songs. This plan takes 
the teacher step-by-step through each phase of the entire pro- 
cedures of presenting a rote song so that not only will the 
child have the oppertunity to learn music but the teacher should 
gain more confidence in herself with each new song that she 
presents. 

The final part of this study illustrates the use of the plan 
with a selected song. Reasons are given for selecting this song 
and suggested procedures are followed in presentation and instruc- 
tion. It is believed that in this way the teacher can see how the 
plan operates. After using this song in the classroom, she should 
be able to adapt the rest of the songs to this plan, thus giving 
her a definite and substantial goal toward which to work. 

The plan is adaptable to the first, second and third grades, and, 
at the same time, it is a continuous study of music throughout 
all three grades. 

This investigator believes that, by inaugurating this plan 
in the Exeter Schoel District, the work of the music consultant 
will be lightened by permitting him a minimum number of 
classroom lessons and a maximum number of consultations. That 
it will give the teacher self-confidence in being able to teach 
her own classroom music, and that the children will benefit mu- 
sically from a more varied program in musical activities are, also, 
hoped-for goals of this investigation. 


Songs for Elementary Glee Clubs 


MATHEWS, MARGARET PINKERTON. Sources of Seasonal and Occa- 
sional Songs for Elementary Glee Clubs. M.M. University of 
Southern California, 1952. 


SUITABLE MATERIAL for elementary glee clubs to be used for the 
various seasons and occasions of the school year has been difficult 
to find. Much of the great music is too advanced either in technique 
required, in arrangement, or in word content. It is also true that 
a great deal of the music written for children is too simple to 
challenge gifted young musicians. 

Many music educators have voiced their expression on this 
need. The MENC Music Education Source Book recommends 
that elementary glee clubs be encouraged, and that more suitable 
arrangements of folk music and other appropriate types of music 
be provided for their use. 

Many great composers, being concerned about the need for 
children to have the right kind of instrumental music, wrote 
masterpieces for this purpose. Bach, Schumann, Debussy and 
others all did this effectively. There is a distinct need in the 
vocal field for good music as well. Some of the outstanding 
contemporary composers, such as Britten, Hindemith, Milhaud 
and Bartok, have given us some literature for our youth. Certain 
elementary teachers and supervisors, realizing their own need 
along this line, have written compositions and arrangements to be 
used by their particular groups. 

This study was made to compile a body of suitable published 
works. Several supervisors and music teachers in different systems 
were consulted. A set of standards was set up as a basis for the 
choices in the song lists. The following factors were included: 
(1) The ability of the group. (2) Their special interests and tastes. 
(3) Knowledge, skills, and appreciation. (4) Word content. (5) 
Variety of types of music. (6) Difficulty. (7) Cultural value. (8) 
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Moral and spiritual values. (9) Democratic ideals and world 
friendship. (10) Range and tessitura. (11) Harmony. (12) 
Melody. (13) Rhythm. 

The song list (including about 300 songs) resulting from this 
study was classified in the following way: (A) Sacred Songs: 
Songs of praise and prayer, spirituals. (B) Seasonal Songs: 
Christmas. Easter or spring. (C) Patriotic songs and songs on 
world friendship. (D) Folk Music: Songs from other countries, 
songs of the United States. (E) Songs on other interests, in- 
cluding songs on friendship or graduation. 

Five original songs and sixteen original song arrangements 
were added to the lists of published music to supplement and 
offer a wider range of variety in the choice of each type of music. 
All the materials used would cover just about all available litera- 
ture up to July, 1952. 


Music Materials in High School Libraries 


JuNKIN, FrepericK Hastincs, Jr. A Study of the Availability 
of Music Materials in High School Libraries. M.M., University 
of Texas, 1951. 


THE susBject for the present study was initiated as a result of 
the author’s interest in books concerning music for high school 
libraries. Often music materials are lacking in libraries, due partly 
to the lack of musical training of librarians, lack of close co- 
operation with the music department, or lack of knowledge on 
the part of the music staff as to what constitutes a good basic 
library in music. This study is an attempt to discover what 
secondary school libraries have in the way of music materials, and 
thereby arrive at a useful bibliography of music references. It 
was the purpose of the study: 

1. To survey the school library situation in secondary schools 
with regard to facilities, professional training of librarians, and 
library techniques. 

2. To find which music books have the most extensive use in 
high schools. 

3. To compile an up-to-date bibliography of music books and 
periodicals for high school library use. 

In obtaining data for the present study, the questionnaire and 
check list method was employed. The questionnaire was designed 
to obtain pertinent information concerning secondary school libra- 
ries of various sizes. A check list was included with the question- 
naire containing one hundred and forty-five books and periodicals. 
The librarian was asked to check the material used in her situation 
and to add any literature which she felt to be a valuable addition 
to the bibliography. The survey was sent to one hundred and 
fifty-two high schools of various sizes. From this group, one 
hundred two replies were received. Of the number returned, it 
was found that fifty-eight had listed additional material pertinent 
to the study. 

The questionnaire employed to obtain data desired consisted 
of nine questions pertaining to library administration and cata- 
loging problems in the various high schools, and one question 
pertaining to the music program of the surveyed schools. The 
check list bibliography included the following book classifications: 


Guides for listeners Theory 
Reference books Opera 
Music as a profession Songs 


Band and orchestra 
Recorded music 
Miscellaneous 


Lives of musicians 
History of music 


Six representative periodicals were selected for use in the survey. 
Out of the one hundred forty-five items included on the check list, 
only seven books, or five per cent of the total, were not found in 
the participating libraries. 

From the use of the questionnaire with its ten questions the 
following results were obtained : 

1. Twenty-five schools in the Class B division (199 pupils and 
under), forty-two Class A schools (200 to 499 pupils), and thirty- 
five schools of the Class AA division (500 or more pupils) 
responded to the questionnaire. 

2. Ninety schools of the 102 returning questionnaires reported 
having bands, while twenty-five of the same number had orchestras. 

3. Library holdings of from 250 volumes to over 20,000 volumes 
were reported, with the largest number of the schools reporting 
book holdings of between 2,000 and 5,000 volumes. 

4. It was found that 67 per cent of the libraries served the 
high school alone, while 23 per cent served high school and junior 
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in highlighted by colorful contrast in instrumentation. 
ORCHESTRA — Set A $3.00 Set B $4.50 Set C $6.00 
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- Lusty New BAND Arrangement By DAVID BENNETT! 
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GYPSY GAYETY 


Thrilling Band Rhapsody based on traditional gypsy themes. Majestic 
introduction, interesting tempo contrasts and colorful instrumental effects all 
the way through. All of the dash and dancing impact of a gay gypsy troupe. 
Full Band $5.50 Symphonic Band $8.00 
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Dramatic ite for BAND! 
LA FIESTA MEXICANA by H. Owen Reed 


Now Available on Rental Basis 





A New Thorough Study of Basic Music Theory! 


By H. OWEN REED 
Professor of Music, Michigan State College 


BASIC MUSIC (TExT) 


A positive, thorough study of music, designed for the practical purpose of 
supplying the student with the necessary techniques and skills which are 


yey. 
list, 
1 in 


the prerequisite to more advanced musical study. Numerous musical examples 
3 and diagrams, minimum of basic rules. Includes Keyboard assignments 
rs UE NE HUUPINIIINI SNIIINIITIIIUN, 5 scscsssosesscininnciocneseieieeileiintimesianentarinty Price $5.00 


is) J BASIC MUSIC — WORKBOOK 








ted Written assignments for each chapter in the BASIC MUSIC — TEXTBOOK. 
ras. Comes in form of convenient loose-leaf package for students and instructors. 
mes CMY Price $3.50 
ting a | : 
* SQ a Jack Mills Pres 
te ee MILLS MUSIC, INC. 
nior 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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high school. Only one school served the combination of high 
school, junior high school, and elementary school. Approximately 
8 per cent of the libraries were used by the school and community, 
while one junior college-high school combination reported, this 
heing approximately one per cent of the total. 

5. Ninety-five per cent of the responding schools indicated that 
their library collection was housed within the high school building. 

6. Full-time: librarians were employed by 77 per cent of the 
schools surveyed, while 23 per cent used part-time librarians. 


7. All libraries except one reported using the Dewey decimal 


classification system. 

8. Concerning usage of library materials on music, one per 
cent reported heavy usage, 44 per cent reported moderate usage, 
and 55 per cent reported “rarely used.” 

9. In selecting new books for their collections, librarians used the 
recommendation of the music teacher and the catalog of books for 
high school libraries about equally. 

10. Twenty-seven per cent of the responding schools reported 
having a phonograph record collection in connection with the 
library program. 

In summation, the following recommendations are made: 

1. Throughout the study, it was found that the size and quality of 
music book collections depended to a great extent on the per- 
forming music groups of the school, but in a sense the reverse is 
true. It was felt that much interest in music can be created by 
the librarian’s encouragement of student use of the music materials 
at their disposal. 

2. It is recommended that the librarian emphasize the use of the 
music book collection, since the present survey indicates little 
interest in music books. 

3. The librarian should always try to design the purchases of 
books to the local situation and not be limited to any one biblio- 
graphy. 

4. The librarian should become acquainted with the possibility of 
maintaining a phonograph record collection and play-back facilities 
in conjunction with the library program. 

5. If the school has an active music department, the librarian 
should investigate the possibility of maintaining a collection of 
scores and sheet music for use in the theory classes. 

6. The librarian should keep abreast of the new publications in 
the music field by constantly referirng to reliable lists of music 


publications. 
7. Close cooperation between the music department and librarian 


should be emphasized. 


Music in Industry 


Benutis, WitttaM Peter. Music in Industry and Its Implications 
for Music Education. M.M. University of Southern California, 
1952. 

IT WAS THE PURPOSE of the study to gather together data perti- 
nent to the subject so as to provide a summary of the uses to 
which music has been applied in the realm of labor, the results 
accruing therefrom and their implications. The study included 
(1) a history of the subject from ancient to modern times, (2) 
significant statistics available as a result of investigations and 
experimentations, (3) reference to articles and books written on 
various phases of the subject, (4) current uses of music in indus- 
try, (5) conjectures as to the future possibilities of music in 
industry, and (6) the implications of these findings upon edu- 
cation, particularly music education. 

Basic premises for the belief that industrial music is in close 
affiliation with music education are: (1) the scientific research 
studies and experiments in the field of industrial music possess 
valuable aids toward better understanding of scientific principles 
involved in the teaching of music; (2) discoveries in industrial 
music of psychological concepts of likes and dislikes possess vitally 
important messages to the music educator who would be sensitive 
to the needs and desires of the students; (3) school music organ- 
izations and industrial music organizations are fundamentally parts 
of the total concept of music education, and thus become the 
concern of the music educator. 

Preliminary phases of the study were devoted to a resume 
of the application of work music during ancient and medieval 
periods. Modern authorities indicated that, while little or no music 
of that type has been preserved, there are frequent references in 
literature to the daily use of music as an important part of work. 

The principal body of the study was concerned with the modern 
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period, beginning with the industrial revolution. As the industrial 
revolution developed and industrialism expanded, somewhat par.- 
doxically, the role of the worker became more important. Inste:d 
of being shunted into obscurity by comparison with giant factories 
and marvelous machines the worker was recognized as the key 
factor of production. In an effort to increase efficiency and pro- 
duction the attention of industry was given to various factors 
affecting the worker's health and morale. One of the factors hit 
upon by industry was the use of music. Detailed attention was 
given in the study to the various uses of music by industry, in- 
cluding (1) recreational music, which embraces those active 
musical organizations such as bands, orchestras and choirs; (2) 
rest-pause music, which is performed for workers during rest 
periods, including lunch periods; (3) functional music, a term 
used to describe the music used as background material during 
working hours. 

Extensive use was made of available data such as tables, charts, 
and diagrams which were developed through previous investiga- 
tions, experiments, and surveys conducted by psychologists, indus- 
trial engineers, and research organizations. Through the medium of 
these statistical sources and through recourse to periodical articles 
and books the following items were examined: (1) the prevalence 
of music in industry; (2) the effect of music on morale, pro- 
duction, and public relations; (3) the empirical reactions toward 
the use of music by management and labor. Published sources were 
implemented by personal correspondence and observations which 
better established the present-day uses of music. 

The implications resulting from this study are: 

1. There is considerable evidence which suggests that industrial 
music is in close affiliation with music education. 

2. Industrial music represents a good opportunity for the 
integration of music education and adult education. The schools 
have provided opportunities in music to the adolescents. Industry 
may well prove to be a similarly important meeting place between 
adults and music. 

3. Bands, orchestras, and choirs sponsored by industrial or- 
ganizations represent a solution to the problem of non-continuance 
in music by high school graduates. It is a deplorable fact that 
only a small percentage of high school trained musicians continue 
any sort of music participation after graduation—a potent factor 
is undeniably the lack of opportunity. 

4. Functional music as developed by industry has important 
contributions to make to music education. Studies have proven 
that under the influence of music reflexes are more quick and mental 
acuity is heightened. Industry has also discovered that the normal 
noise level (excluding unavoidable machine noises) drops when 
music is being played. Investigations have proven that the intro- 
duction of music has a beneficial effect on the rate of absenteeism, 
tardiness, and fatigue. Positive attitudes and better morale have 
been engendered through the application of music. All these factors 
can be applied successfully to school situations. 

5. Industry has compiled interesting data on the musical tastes 
and preferences which indicate the degree and category of the 
musical culture of the adult worker population. These findings are 
of immense interest to music education. It has been established 
that a variety of music is essential. Popular tunes, light classics, 
marches, and a certain amount of abstract classical music all are 
enjoyed equally well. Music education could make more use of 
this fact. Too much of school music is dull, uninteresting and 
stereotyped. 

6. The use of music in industry has highlighted its value in the 
field of promoting good-will, loyalty, and group spirit. 

7. Industrial music is a re-affirmation of the fundamental value 
of music in education. The study has outlined the importance of 
music to the individual and to society as a significant aid to morale, 
mental attitudes, psychological well-being, and physical alertness. 


The Double Reed Instruments 


HarBAuGH, ALBERT Harrison. The Double Reed Instruments: 
A Short History of the Oboe, Bassoon and Related Instru- 
ments, With a Critical Evaluation of Their Solo Literature. 
M.M. University of Southern California, 1952. 


IT WAS THE PURPOSE of this study (1) to investigate the his- 
torical background of the double reed instruments, with particular 
attention given to the oboe and bassoon; (2) to set up a definite 
criterion for evaluating solo literature available for these instru- 
ments ; and to examine and catalog the literature on the basis of 
this criterion with the ultimate formulation of lists of solos suit- 
able for use in our public school music program; (3) to discover 
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the causes for the apparent over-all lack of good double reed 
players in our school instrumental groups. 

The proper choice of solo literature for the double reed enthusi- 
ast is an increasingly difficult problem for the instrumental teacher. 
This. choice is limited first of all by the quantity of solos written 
for these instruments, which does not begin to compare with the 
extensive totals of either the flute or clarinet repertoires. Also, 
many of these solos are transcriptions from the literature of other 
instruments and vocal solos. 

Historical data. It has been established that the oboe type 
instrument is the oldest known of reed instruments and has been 
used by civilized peoples for nearly fifty-seven hundred years. 
The oboe came to the western world through a series of instru- 
ments beginning with the reed cane pipe found to have been used 
in Egypt in the third milennium B.C. This pipe was sounded 
by the attachment of a barley straw forming the earliest known 
double reed. This type of instrument was later found in other 
parts of the world, revealing the development of the instrument 
as it progressed through the centuries. Two of the identifying 
features of the ancient Oboe were: the reed and the manner by 
which the tone was produced, and the obvious use of the instru- 
ment in paired tubes. The reed was of similar shape to that 
of our modern style but was held entirely within the mouth, so 
that no control of dynamics or tone quality was possible. The 
part that the second tube played is still a matter of supposition. 
It was probably used as a drone. 

The most important instrument bearing upon present double 
reed instruments was the shawm. Our modern quartet of orches- 
tral double reeds, the oboe, English horn, bassoon and contra- 
bassoon, has descended from the shawm family. The oboe came 
from the descant shawm and the bassoon from the pommer, or 
bomhard. The shawms were probably brought to western Europe 
as trophies by the Crusaders. Many instruments have evolved 
from the shawm family, but only the quartet have survived. 

During the latter half of the nineteenth century both the oboe 
and the bassoon reached the stage of perfection which they main- 
tain at the present. The accepted oboe is the French style de- 
veloped by Triebert and others. This instrument was perfected in 
1880 and is known as the Paris conservatory system oboe. The 
bassoon was developed by both the Germans and the French. 
Almanraeder and Heckel combined in Germany to produce the 
perfected Heckel system bassoon, while at the same time the 
French, under the leadership of Jancourt, developed a bassoon 
according to their conception of the instrument. 

The solo literature. Criteria were set up for the purpose of 
examining and cataloging of solo literature. The criteria included 
the composer-arranger, title, publisher, ratings of difficulty, range, 
tempo, keys, number of measures and the difficulty of the accom- 


paniment. In making the examination of the literature of the 
double reeds, it appeared that there was considerable music from 
which the school instrumentalist could make a choice. However, 
it was found that much of the good music was not suitable for 
school use due to the lack of the highly developed musicianship 
necessary to perform such music. The survey of this solo liter- 
ature also revealed the lack in quantity of good music of the 
training and medium difficulty classification. If there were better 
solos of this classification, the instructor could emphasize expres- 
sive interpretation without the demand of the utmost of thie 
student’s technical fluency. Musical growth and discrimination are 
developed only through a consistent and continuing experience 
with varied musical styles. 

Two surveys were conducted concerning solo literature and the 
use of the double reed instruments in public schools. It was the 
purpose of the surveys to gain an opinion of instructors in the 
field in regard to the suitability of available literature; to de- 
termine which school levels are the best for starting the begin- 
ning double reed student; and to find out what is the direct 
acquaintance of the instructor with the instruments in regard to 
playing knowledge. 

As a result of these surveys, it is the opinion that the primary 
causes for the lack of proficient double reed players in our high 
school instrumental groups stem from two focal points. The 
first is that the average school music director is not well enough 
acquainted with either or both of the instruments in question. 
This may be because of one or more reasons. However, it is appar- 
ent that many directors do not realize the intrinsic value of these 
instruments to their organizations in relation to the expenditure of 
funds, and the time required in developing proficient double 
reed players. We accept the tone color produced by the symphony 
orchestra and concert band, yet many are hesitant to work toward 
the inclusion of the double reeds in their groups. The second 
important point brought out by the surveys was the lack of attrac- 
tive literature that will interest the student in improving his 
ability as a performer of these important instruments. This is a 
direct reason for the lack of many proficient players. Of course, 
a well-known cause for this situation is the lack of instruments 
and the availability of private instructors. This cause could be 
lessened by the presence of more people in the teaching profes- 
sion who have had training in double reed work. 

It is suggested that in the training of prospective teachers 
by the colleges, greater emphasis be placed upon actual participa- 
tion in playing these instruments. This in turn will give these 
people firsthand knowledge of the problems connected with the 
instruction of the double reeds. It is also suggested that more 
emphasis be given in attracting composers to write solo literature 
for the oboe and bassoon. 


Chapter Notes 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE FORTY-ONE 


lina) Student Chapter No. 110, composed of thirty-seven 

members with a one hundred per cent membership, has set 
up these objectives for the year: (1) To afford an opportunity for 
the music majors to get together socially and professionally; (2) 
to stimulate a democratic spirit among students and faculty; (3) 
to organize the student groups in such a way so that each meniber 
will have a part in the over-all functions of the department; (4) to 
further stimulate and develop a professional spirit toward the 
chosen field. Programs consisting of vocal and instrumental solos 
and ensembles have given the students a chance to have a part in 
the functions of the department. Lyceum programs offer the stu- 
dents a better opportunity of developing their professional minds 
and vocations. The chapter sponsors a junior and senior band 
clinic, a district band contest, and a district choral contest. Club 
officers: President—Gene Wilson; vice-president—Barry Ruth; 
secretary—Fran Sisk ; treasurer—Gay Wilson; reporter—Rebecca 
Moxley; program chairman—Freida Hoover. Faculty sponsor is 
Gordon Nash. 


Nina) State TEACHERS COLLEGE (Boone, North Caro- 


+ 


University oF Dayton (Ohio) Student Chapter No. 359 mem- 
bership includes most of the officers and leaders of campus music 
organizations. A recent trip to Cincinnati combined the business 
end of music with professional performance—a tour of the Bald- 
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win piano and organ factory and attendance at a performance of 
the Cincinnati Symphony Orchestra conducted by Thor Johnson. 
A luncheon meeting has been scheduled with the concertmaster of 
the Dayton Philharmonic Orchestra as guest speaker, and the 
year’s activities will end with a departmental picnic. President is 
Ron Weiher; vice-president, Mary Minic; secretary-treasurer, 
Lillian Szabo. Lawrence E. Tagg is faculty adviser. 


+ 


University oF OreGon (Eugene) Student Chapter No. 136 had 
its student and alumni meeting on January 15 at the conclusion of 
a concert given by University concert organizations. Students of 
former years attended the meeting and told of their experiences in 
the teaching field. This meeting is held annually in connection with 
the Conference on Music Education, sponsored by the University 
School of Music. Sponsor Robert E. Nye is also student member- 
ship counselor for the MENC Northwest Division. 


+ 


NORTHEASTERN STATE CoLLece (Tahlequah, Oklahoma) Student 
Chapter No. 422 is one of the newly organized groups as its serial 
number indicates. At its first meeting the following representatives 
were chosen: Delmarie Gilbreath, chairman; Joey Pugh, secre 
tary-treasurer. The program leader is appointed for each monthly 
meeting by the chairman. The group is sponsored by Elwin Fite. 
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“oar fis {lt Coronet MUSIC APPRECIATION SERIES 


Coronet proudly announces its first three 16mm sound motion pictures 
covering the lives and music of the world’s greatest composers. These films bring to 


students of music an exciting, dramatic portrayal of the lives and times of these men, and the music 


e 
r they wrote during the classic and romantic periods of the 18th and 19th centuries. All were filmed 
/ in Europe under the direct supervision of Rose Marie Grentzer, Chairman of the Department 
e of Music Education, Conservatory of Music, Oberlin College. 
Cc 


MOZART AND HIS MUSIC (1% reels)—The elegant life-of the 
e 18th century is recreated against the background of Salzburg and 
Vienna, where Mozart composed some of his most mature works. 


BEETHOVEN AND HIS MUSIC (1's reels)—The great social up- 


heavals of his period, Beethoven’s own strength and genius, and his 

















*t transition from classical formality to romantic expression are shown. j 
ny) 
SCHUBERT AND HIS MUSIC (1's reels)—Recaptures the tempo 
y and times of early 19th century Vienna, which were so integral a 
h part of Schubert’s romantic music and songs. 
le 
h Each title is available for purchase at $68.75 in black-and-white, or in 
n, full, natural color at $137.50. For temporary use, prints may be ob- 
r- tained from your nearest film rental library at the usual rates. Preview 
e prints will be furnished with no obligation except return postage. 
f \ddress all requests to: 
le 
y ° 
d t | S 
‘ Coronet Film 
c- Dept. MEJ-454 Coronet Building 
is Chicago 1, Illinois 
a 
e, Be sure to preview Coronet’s outstanding basic music series, 
ts Melody in Music, Harmony in Music and Rhythm in Music— i 
be also the new vocational guidance film, Music: Career or Hobby? : 
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FOLDS DOWN SMALLER 
THAN ANY OTHER RISER 


WENGER RISERS are up in a flash—no sweating 
hours of stage crew work before rehearsal or per- 
lent formance. They're down in a jiffy—a tap of the 
i. loosen -_~ friction brace. } eat 
are custom built, to your specifications, P , 
for your school and stage. Rugged and durable, Seis Pm ~ 4 
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An Index of Articles for Use in Teacher Education 





MUSIC EDUCATORS JOURNAL 1946- 53 


JOHN W. MOLNAR 


S AN AID to the music educator whose duty it is to pre- 
pare music teachers in teacher training institutions, 
the Music Epucators JOURNAL is a most valuable 

source of material for supplementary reading, basis of 
discussion on all phases of music education, and research 
for term papers for the student. Needless to say, the 
entire contents of the periodical are valuable for this 
and much more. For example, the book reviews, the 
Audio-Visual Forum, the materials, and, last but by no 
means least, as an introduction to the manifold activities 
and functions of the Conference. 

For ease in finding materials for the immature student, 
the writer has catalogued articles in the JouRNAL under 
various headings, and has found the index has helped 
considerably in his classes. The index is not entirely 
complete, as only those articles have been listed that are 
of immediate interest to the youthful trainee; only 
articles from the 1946 and succeeding issues have been 
listed. The index is presented by author, title, month and 
year, and page, as found in the JouRNAL. 


The Beginning Teacher 


Brennan From a Veteran of Two Years May 49 25 
Butiste Some Problems I Met May 49 26 
Countryville—School Music Frontier Sept. 52 26 
Davis Is the Teacher Worthy of His Hire? Sept.46 24 
Ehlert Causes for Failure Among Music 
Teachers..... Jan. 51 36 
Ervin How Is Your Teaching Personality? May 49 18 
Evanson American Folk Songs.. Jan. 51 20 
Gamble Sally Forth... Sept. 48 38 
George Music Teacher in the Small High School Feb. 50 38 
Heideman My First Year in a Rural School Nov. 49 19 
Hoffman Go Ahead and Sign that Contract June 48 9 
Hoffman Making Bricks without Straw Apr. 47 30 
Kanitz Today’s Music and Today's Music 
Teacher... Feb. 50 15 
Kennedy So You Want a Music Degree? Sept. 47 33 
Martz The Music Teacher's First Year........ June 48 11 
Mohn Salesmanship in Music Education Apr. 49 38 
Pickett You Can't Teach It if You Don’t 
Know It : ; Nov. 51 28 
Robertson My Teaching E xperiences _ ..May 49 23 
Smith Teaching Music in the Schools Is the 
Job of the Specialist a June 52 48 
Sturgeon A Student Teacher Comes of Age.........May 49 24 
Taylor Music Influences Classroom Discipline ..Jan. 50 13 
Tipton Our Singing World (review) Nov. 49 38 
Van Bodegraven Problems in Music Teacher Preparation...Sept.46 4 
Watkins Whence Cometh Our Help? .....Sept.48 34 
Aims, Philosophy, Psychology 
Cahn Music as an Extracurricular Activity.....Apr. 52 20 
Cahn Human Relationshipsin Music Education..Apr. 49 17 
Chenoweth Music and the Child's Personality... Sept.46 42 
: Child’s Bill of Rights in Music................../ Apr. 50 15 
Cuthbert Needed Emphases in Music Education Sept.48 21 
Dennis a 4 Music Education for More Chil- 
Apr. 49 15 
Hanson Seems aa the Music Education Program... Apr. 48 24 
Hunt Music, the Common Ground of Mankind. Sept.48 19 
Keller Growth Through Music...... Apr. 50 31 
Lawson Music for What?.......... May 49 11 
Mangeau Our Singing C hildren. ‘eb. 48 30 
Mursell Growth Gradient in Music Nov. 47 19 
Music for Everybody.............. June 50 15 
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Nye An Elementary School Tries Music Tests Nov. 50 
Eee Outline for a Program of Music Educa- 
_ eer re . Sept. 51 
Park How’s Your Aim?... Jan. 51 
Park To Entertain or to Educate? Feb. 47 
Price Music for Every Child Except 53.3% June 53 
Rennic k The Traditional Classic Hangover Apr. 52 
Rubin-Rabson The Psychology of Memorization Jan. 50 
Rush Basic Purposes and Objectives of Music 
eee Jan. 52 
Schroeder Child Development and Grow th Through 
Music... : Feb. 50 
Stoddard Music Becomes a Fundamental _ .Apr. 48 
Trongone The Music Teacher and Psyc een Jan, 47 
Williams Music for Everybody. June 51 
Elementary Music and Music Teaching 
Adubato Musical Games and Contests in the Class- 
room.. Pe Nov. 47 
Beer Teacher-Pupil Planning as June 51 
Bucher Song Records for Basic Music... Feb. 50 
Cox Tone Deafness.. Feb. 4s 
Dykema Some Fundamental ~ Questions about 
Music Reading. Sacantaaaibass Sept. 4s 
Ernst Place of Reading in the Elementary 
Music Program.............. Jan. 53 
Flagg The Written Language of Music Jan. 49 
Gildersleeve Promoting a Better Elementary Music 
Program......... ....Nov. 48 
Harris Music and Language Reading... Nov. 47 
Kluth Change in Elementary School Books Feb. 51 
LaPrime The Elementary Choir Fills a Bill ....Nov. 49 
Martin The Enriched Elementary Music Pro- 
a Feb. 47 
Morris Music Clinics for Element: ary Teachers....Jan. 47 
Rohner Which Crossroad? Jan. 52 
Sheehy Music and the Classroom Teacher Sept. 50 
Ullman-Linnert Why Henry Was a Good Reader Jan. 47 
Creative Music 
Baker Creating Music—A Logical Child Ac- 
tivity........ sid iabileckcaaailaeaaaaaeee Yov. 47 
Baker New Songs of Lafaye “tte... Feb. 50 
Morgan The Creative Experience in Music Edu- 
i siisiccciceincten Me May 49 
Appreciation 
Bachich Who Listens to that Stuff?........ ......May 49 
Benvard Music Appreciation Goes to College........May 49 
Clark Through Rhythm and Song...... ._May 49 
Earhart The Roots of Music Appreciation... _Nov. 48 
Hankins Music is Our Language... Jan. 50 
Hoffman Music for Everyday Living ; Jan. 50 
McKinney The Real Aims of Music Appreciation Nov. 48 
Taylor An Autochthonous Approach to Music 
Appreciation._......... Feb. 49 
Wechsler Pictorial Correlation with Music Feb. 48 
Whitaker A Program of Music Appreciation Apr. 49 
Junior High 
Ball Some Things to Try in Junior High.. Feb. 52 
Bonecutter Voices Change! ..May 49 
Cooper The Junior High School Choral Problem..Nov. 50 
Nusche More Junior Choirs for America... pr. 50 
Radtke Positive Attitudes Toward Singing for 
Adolescent Boys................ Jan. 50 
Weigand Preparation for the Junior High General 
Music Class... Sept. 50 
High School 
Biddle Student Conductors..........-..-........ Sept. 50 
ieibadeana Choral Phase of the High School Cur- 
riculum... Apr. 52 
Duffield The Teenagers. ‘Taste in Out of School 
Music._....... ; June 5l 
Eisenkramer Techniques i in Voice Blending... Feb. 49 
Groff Popular Music in the High School June 50 
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72998 cate 
American Singer 


Second Edition 
Beattie, Wolverton, Wilson, and Hinga 


Y e,? 
Second Edition Teacher's Guide * Teacher’s Guide and Accompaniments ® Phonograph Album for each book 


A Delightful Selection of Songs—in which the authors include historical, devo- 

tional, and seasonal songs, American and foreign folk favorites, and songs for 
of the special days, to mention but a few 

A Cumulative Music-Reading Program—in which the child develops skill in 

hearing music, seeing music (recognizing note direction, duration, combination), 


35 . and interpreting music 
32 Most Widely Used | Excellent Rhythmic Singing-Games and Dances—in which the child develops 


a keen feeling for rhythm 

Stimulating Creative Activities—through which the child learns to create songs 
20 ss (both melodies and verses) and to play simple instruments 

Pe Basic An Enriching Music Appreciation Program—in which the child develops an 
33 interest in and an appreciation of music (Listening to recorded music, geared to 
the child’s interest and attention span, is a delightful part of the program.) 


Music Series 
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Pronunciation of Church Latin in Choral 


- 


Se slec tion and Placement of High School 


Se lf Ev: ralua ation a by Studer its. 


Strings and Orchestra 


Working to Beat the Band 
zemens in Essential String Teaching 


c ‘ultural Tragedy in Our Schools 


( ‘oordin: ating Vocal and String Teaching pom 5 
Let's Glamorize the Viola 

Dallas Children Play Strings 

Who Shall Start Strings? 
Fundamentals For Future Fiddlers 
Topeka Builds a String Program 

» Teaching of Strings 


Band and Wind Instruments 
Searching Versus Selling 
The Instrumental Program in the 


The Band Marches On 

The Musical Status of the Band 
Suggestions to Band Directors 
Fundamentals for New Instrumentalists. Feb. 
Instrumentalists or Musicians? ; 
Enriching Instrumental Study 
An Organ for Our School 
Instruments in the Classroom 
Breath Control for Horn Players 
Trends in Clarinet P laying 

Does Your Band Play in Tune? 
The Brass Ensemble 

Flutes or Clarinets? 


Piano, Piano Class 


Care of Your Piano 

The Musician and the Piano 

Piano Teaching Workshop 

Combined Class and Private Lessons 
Class Piano ~ the Elementary Class- 


R: apid Reading at the Piano 
Beginners Piano Class in High School 
Miss Brown Teaches a Piano Class 
Teaching Functional Piano 


Audio-visual 


Department in JouRNAL 
Available to Educa- 


“Audio-Visual Forum” 


Motion Pictures for Music 
The Choral Director and the Mike 
Audio-Visual Aids of Tomorrow 

i j Ours for the Asking 
On the Use of Recordings 

Can Film Music be 
The Tape Recorder 
Audio-Visual Tools 


Feb. 

Used Educationally?..Feb. 
A Challenge to Edu- : 

The Magic Carpet of Music Education 


» Education in the Air 
Let's Turn on the Children 

Music of the Animated Pictures 

» Education via Television 
The Cinderella of the Cinema 


Let's See a oN . 
Multi-Sensory Aids to Music Education 





Community 

—— Education Need Not Stop at 

Graduation June 
School Music and the Community Jan. 
A School Talent Bureau... Jan. 
School and Church Cooperation in Music..Apr. 5 
Is School Music Serving Your Com- 

munity? ..... Sept. 
Integrating Church and School Music.....Nov. 


Contests and Festivals 
What Do You Do With Judges’ Rating 


Sheets?. Sept. 5 
What Shall We Do About C ‘ompetition? Jan. 47 
High School Competitive Festivals Feb. 5 
Survey of Non-Competitive Festivals Apr. 5 


e hat a Judge Has Learned at Contests....Sept. 5: 
tan We Improve the School Music Fes- 
tivals?..... 


Are Music Contests Outmoded? Nov. 
And Why Not Music Contests? Nov. 
The Contest Accompanist Nov. 
The Music Contest and Musie Educa- 
tion Feb. 
Is Your Chorus Ready for the Contest?....Feb. 
Festivals Make Me Furious Nov. 


Administration and Supervision 


Musical Growth of the Classroom 


Teacher : , June 5 
On Supervision Apr. { 
Orienting the Classroom Teacher in 

Music... Sept. 5 
Music Training of the Elementary 

Teacher.. _Apr. 4 
Cooperative Music Supervision in the 

Elementary School Apr. 5 
An Administrator Talks : about Music .Apr. { 
The Story of a Plan a a 
I Have Been Thinking : ..--. NOV. 
Music Supervision in the Elementary 

School... Sept. 


Housing the School Music Department....Apr. 5 


Theory 


Are Sight Reading and Memorizing Re- 
lated?.. Nov. 5 

The Use of Theory in Rehearsals... Sept. 

Judgment Values for Contemporary 


Music___. Feb. 5 
Basing Theory on Living Music... Apr. 
The Teaching of Theory : Feb. 
Ear Training in Music Education._._....Feb. 
A Structural Approach to Musical Un- 

derstanding ...... June 5: 
Integration and Correlation 
A Scientific Invitation to Music Apr. 
Creative Correlation Sept. ' 
A Concert with a Purpose Nov. 
Choral-Dance-Theatre Apr. 


Music in General Education 


Musie—A Must in General Education. — June 5 
Musie and Visual Arts in General Edu- 
cation Apr. 
Genmal Education and the Creative Arts Sept. 5 
General Education and the Music 





Feb. 4! 
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Teacher June 5: 


General Music 


General Music in the Senior High 


School Nov. 
General Music in the Vocational Schoel._Sept. - 
The General Music Class May 





Your Future as a Teacher of Music in the Schools 


By WILLIAM R. SUR 





Prepared as a source of guidance information for counselors, teachers and students. 


Reprinted from February-March 1954 Music Educators Journal. 8 pp. 
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PARTIAL LIST OF MENC PUBLICATIONS 


Music Educators Journal. Official magazine of the MENC 
and its associated organizations. A professional necessity. 
Enables the busy music educator to keep posted regarding 
current thought, trends, aciivities, new publications and 
products, and the general affairs of the entire field. In- 
cluded with active membership. Separate subscription, $2.00 
per year. Single copy 40c. Back copies: Information in 
regard to available back copies on request. 


Journal of Research in Music Education. A publication of 
the Music Educators National Conference under the direc- 
tion of the JRME Editorial Committee and Editorial As- 
*sociates. Volume 1, No. 1, Spring 1953, $2.00; Volume 1, 
No. 2, Fall 19538, $2.00. Price for the two 1953 issues, $3.75. 


Music Education Source Book. Fourth printing, August 
1951. Revised appendix includes the recommendations of 
the North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools pertaining to music; the 1951 Revision of the 
Outline of a Program for Music Education; 1950 Con- 
stitution and Bylaws of the MENC. 288 pp., flexible cloth 
cover. $3.50. 


The Evaluation of Music Education. Standards for the 
evaluation of the college curriculum for the training of the 
school music teacher prepared by the Commission on Ac- 
creditation and Certification in Music Education of the 
Music Educators National Conference, in cooperation with 
the NASM and AACTE. These schedules were prepared to 
serve as a guide for periodic examination of the training 
programs of school music teachers, and to assist the schools 
being = and the visiting examiners. Planographed. 
17 pp. 20c. 


Bibliography of Research Studies 
1932-1948, with supplement, 1948-50. 
representing over 100 institutions. Prepared by William S. 
Larson for the Music Education Research Council. 132 
pp., plus supplement. Paper cover, sewed binding. $2.00. 


in Music Education 
Some 2,000 titles 


Music in Higher Education, by Robert A. Choate. Reprinted 
from December 1953 issue of Higher Education, monthly 
publication of U.S, Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare. Provides statistics and information concerning 
positions open in the music profession and opportunities 
in the field of music education and the development of 
music in higher education. 8 pp. 35 cents. 


Outline of a Program for Music Education (Revised 1951). 
Prepared by the Music Education Research Council and 
adopted by the ‘Music Educators National Conference at 
its 1940 meeting. Revised 1951. 4-Page leaflet. 5c. 


North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Recommendations pertaining to music in the 
secondary schools. (Report of the NCA Activities Com- 
mittee, formerly the Contest Committee.) Reprinted from 
Music Education Source Book, 12 pp. 15c per copy. Quantity 
prices on request. 


Music in the Elementary School. Special printing, with 
P 


some additions, of The National Elementary Principal Special 

Music Issue, February 1951, published by the Department 

of Elementary School Principals. Bibliography prepared by 

oy —— Committee on Elementary School Music. 1951. 
pp. 50c. 


Musical Development of the Classroom Teacher. Music Edu- 
cation Research Council Bulletin No. 5. Deals with pre- 
service development in music of the classroom teacher 
on the campus, and suggests ways and means whereby 
this initial preparation may be amplified and developed 
in the teaching situation. 1951. 32 pp. 50c. 


The Function of Music in the Secondary-School Curricu- 
lum. The compilation and publication of this treatise rep- 
resents a cooperative enterprise of two departments of the 
National Education Association—the National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the Music Educators 
National Conference. First published in the November 1952 
Bulletin of NASSP. Now available in a separate pamphlet 
issued by MENC. 60 pp., paper cover. $1.00. 


Music Supervision and Administration in the Schools. A 
report of the Music Education Research Council (Bulletin 
No, 18). 32 pp. 1949. 50c. 


Music Education in International Relations. Information 
regarding sources and references often sought by music 
educators and others is included in this bulletin prepared 
by National chairman of the MENC Committee on Music 
paation in International Relations. Mimeographed, 
i pp. 15e. 


Handbook on 16 mm. Films for Music Education. Prepared 
by Lilla Belle Pitts, coordinating chairman, 1948-51, of 
the MENC Committee on Audio-Visual Aids. Tells the 
what, where and how of 16 mm. films for educational use. 
Classified and annotated lists of films and helpful sugges- 
tions, 1952. 72 pp. and cover. $1.50. 


Handbook for Teaching Piano Classes. Prepared by the 
Piano Instruction Committee of the MENC, Raymond Bur- 
rows, chairman. An invaluable treatise dealing with all 
phases of class piano instruction. 1952. 88 pp. $1.50. 


Traveling the Circuit with Piano Classes. School super- 
intendents, directors of music and music teachers tell in 
their own words the story of how piano classes were put in 
operation in their schools. 1951. 31 pp. 50c. 


Piano Instruction in the Schools. Report and educational 
analysis of a nation-wide survey of piano instruction in the 
schools. Facts and figures supplied by school administrators 
and music educators oe out the United States and 
compiled by the Research Department of Foote, Cone & 
Belding, an analysis by William R. Sur. 76 pp. Illustrated. 
Paper cover. Sewed binding. 1949. $1.00. 


Minimum Standards for Stringed Instruments in the 
Schools, prepared by the MENC Committee on String In- 
struction. 1951. 8 pp. Mimeographed. 15c. Other string 
committee reports, 10c each: Recommendations for Im- 
provement of Teacher Training Curricula in Strings, and 
The Importance of Strings in Music Education. 


State Supervisory Program of Music Education in Louisiana. 
A report of a Type C Project, by Lloyd V. Funchess 
Louisiana state supervisor of music. Submitted in partia 
fulfillment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor of 
Education in the Advanced School of Education, Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 1945. Mimeo. 175 pp. $1.50, 


Music for Everybody. A report and pictorial review pre- 

pared by the Committee on School-Community Music Rela- 

tions and Activities. A valuable reference book, handbook 

and manual for those interested in community-wide music 

promotion and organization. 32 pages of illustrations, 
iving a cross section of school-community activities in the 
nited States. 64 pp. Paper cover. 1950. $1.00. 


Business Handbook of Music Education. A manual of busi- 
ness practice and relations for music educators, Includes 
a directory of publishers, manufacturers, distributors, and 
other firms serving the music education field. Published 
by the Music Education Exhibitors Association, an auxiliary 
of MENC. 6th edition, 1950-51. 28 pp. Single copy free. 


Contest Music Lists. The 1951 revisions of music lists for 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and Chorus, pemeeee 
by the National School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associ- 
ation (now National Interscholastic Music Activities Com- 
mission). 48 pp. $1.50. 


Solo and Ensemble Lists. National Interscholastic Music 
Activities Commission. Music for instrumental and vocal 
solos and instrumental ensembles (no vocal ensembles in- 
cluded). 1953. 96 pp. and cov. Single copy postpaid $1.50. 


Adjudicators Comment Sheets. Revised 1950. Especially 
designed for adjudication of local, district, state, and 
interstate school music competition festivals, these official 
forms are also used in various ways in the classroom and 
for teachers’ evaluation reports = to pupils and their 
parents. Prices postpaid: 5c each; 35c per dozen; com- 
es sample set, 40c; per hundred, $2.00. Prices for 
arger quantities on request. Published by the National 
School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Association (now the 
National Interscholastic Music Activities Commission). 


When ordering please indicate symbols. 


B-1 Band 
SRBO-2 Sight Reading, Band or Orchestra 
0oso-3 Orchestra or String Orchestra 
SC-4 Student Conductor 
MB-5 Marching Band 
DM-6 Twirling Drum Major 
Choral Groups 
Choral Sight Reading 
Solo Voice a 
Percussion Solo and Ensemble 
Wind Instrument Solo 
String Instrument Solo 
String or Wind Instrument Ensemble 
Piano or Harp Solo 


Order from the Music Educators National Conference, 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send remittance with your order. 
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HE National Interscholastic Musk 
Activities Commission, as its name 
implies, is concerned with activities 


such as contests, festivals, and all inter 
school music affairs involving participation 
by school pupils. The primary purpose is 
to provide a medium of cooperation and 
service with a view to enhancing the ef- 
fectiveness of these activities as adjuncts 
to the education program. 

In line with the purpose of the Com- 
mission a number of important projects 
are under way this season, including the 
revision of the Manual for Interscholastic 
Activities in the Field of Music. The 
Manual, first issued in a mimeographed 
volume of 150 pages in 1950, was compiled 
from material contributed by twelve 
school and college music educators.* 


Publication of Manual 


Certain segments of the Manual are to 
be issued separately in pamphlets prior to 
the completion of the Manual. Among 
these is “Standards of Adjudication” for 
instrumental and vocal competitions. The 
committee appointed for this project in- 
cludes the following: Paul Van Bode- 
graven, New York University, New 
York; Harold Bachman, Director of 
3ands, University of Florida, Gainesville ; 
Clarence Sawhill, Director of Bands, Uni- 
versity of California at Los Angeles; 
Wayne Hertz, Central Washington Col- 
lege of Education, Ellensburg, Washing- 
ton; Joseph Skornicka, Director of Music 
Education, Public Schools, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin; Robert Fielder, Director of 
Instrumental Music, Public Schools, Abi- 
lene, Texas; Maurice Whitney, Director 
of Music, Public Schools, Glens Falls, 
New York; Howard F. Miller (Chair- 
man), Director of Vocal Music, Salem 
High School, Salem, Oregon. 

The Standards of Adjudication are cor- 
related with the schedules of the official 
adjudicators’ comment sheets now pub- 
lished by NIMAC (originally developed 


*Contributors to the first edition of the Man- 
ual: Harold Bachman, A. Brandenburg, 
Milburn E. Carey, Robert A. Choate, L. A 
Logan, Ernest Manring, G. W. Patrick, J. Leon 
Ruddick, J. Irving Tallmadge, Glodys Tipton, 


Paul Van Bodegraven, George Waln. 





THE 


NIMAC 


PROGRAM 


by the National School Band, Orchestra 
and Vocal Association, of which NIMAC 
is the successor). Part of the responsi- 
bility of the Committee on Standards of 
Adjudication is to make a thorough study 
of these comment sheets and present rec- 
ommendations based thereon to the 
NIMAC Board of Control relative to 
refining or changing the adjudication 
forms. In the event that changes or re- 
visions are made, subsequent editions of 
the pamphlet on Adjudication and the cor- 
responding chapter in the new Manual will 
be adapted thereto. 

Another section of the new Manual 
being published separately in pamphlet 
form is a guide containing suggested pro- 
cedures in planning and conducting sight 
reading tests for bands, orchestras, and 
choruses. Members of the committee in 
charge of this project are: Adam Les- 
insky, Director of Music, Public Schools, 
Whiting, Indiana; Frederic Fay Swift, 
Head of Music Education Department, 
Hartwick College, Oneonta, New York; 
and Al G. Wright (Chairman), Director 
of Music, Miami Senior High School, 
Miami, Florida. 


Competition-Festival Survey 


A projected publication is the initial 
report of a survey representing a part of a 
broad study of interscholastic activities in 
music. The first report will deal with 
school music competitions and festivals 
during the 1953-54 school year, and ac- 
cording to the proposed plan is to be 
published in the fall of 1954. Chairman of 
the committee in charge of this survey is 
W. H. Beckmeyer, Director of Music, 
Mt. Vernon Township High School, Mt. 
Vernon, Illinois. 


At the recent meeting of the Executiy 
Council initial steps were taken to set up 
an Advisory Committee to the Commissicn 
as one medium for developing cooperation 
and coordination with other departments 
of the MENC, and with other organiza- 
tions, including state activities associa- 
tions, and to otherwise assist in imple- 
menting the NIMAC program of service. 
George A. Christopher, Supervisor of 
Music, Public Schools, Port Washington, 
New York, is organizing chairman. 

A new edition of the Selective Lists jor 
Band, Orchestra, String Orchestra, and 
Chorus will be published in time. for tse 
during the 1954-55 school year. The cur- 
rent issue (1953) of the Solo and En- 
semble Music Lists will continue in use 
another season but will be revised jor 
publication in the summer of 1955. This 
is in accordance with the alternating bi- 
ennial plan for publication of the Music 
Lists adopted in 1950. 


NIMAC Organization 


NIMAC is organized on the state- 
division-national pattern of the Music 
Educators National Conference. Each of 
the six geographical Divisions of MENC 
has a NIMAC Board which is composed 
of a delegation of four persons from each 
of the affiliated State Music Educators 
Associations in the Division. The presi- 
dent of the state association is chairman 
of the state delegation. The other three 
delegates (band, orchestra, chorus) are 
persons elected or appointed to act offi- 
cially for the state association in matters 
pertaining to competitions and/or festivals. 
The state delegation, therefore, includes 
the person or persons assigned the author- 
ity and responsibility for the state pro- 
gram of interscholastic music events, such 
as festival chairmen, or vice-chairmen for 
band, orchestra and chorus, etc., depending 
on the organization setup in the state. In 
a state where the interscholastic music 
activities are not sponsored by the State 
Music Educators Association, the NIMAC 
delegates, according to the plan, are chosen 
from the music educators’ advisory com- 
mittee to the institution or activities asso- 


NIMAC EXECUTIVE GROUP. The picture was made when the Executive Council met in Chicago at the Illinois Athletic Club i 
January for a two-day session. Around the table, left to right: Al G. Wright, W. H. Beckmeyer, George A. Christopher, Arthur 6. 
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HEAR BEFORE YOU BUY-—AND BE SURE... 


‘| You Do More for Your Talent 


: — When You Playa Selmer 
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ffi- and his superlative Selmer Saxophone performance on 
ers Capitol's brilliant new recording (#18231) of ‘Concertino da 
) | Camera" (Ibert), and ‘‘Rhapsodie for Saxophone and Orch- 
tes estra'’ (Debussy)—with the Paris Philharmonic Orchestra. 
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ing Marcel Mule is Professor at the Paris Conservatory 
, of Music; Director of the Saxophone Quartet de 

. Esta | Paris, and Consultant to Henri Selmer Et Cie, Paris. 
SIC y 
tate Mr. Mule gives his Selmer full credit for its 

AC contribution to the flawless tonal quality, the superb 

sen ° ° ° i ° 
a intonation and masterful technique which have earned 
om- : ae . 
aa him recognition as one of the world’s greatest 





saxophonists. In short, he plays a Selmer because 
it does more for his playing. Listen to Marcel Mule— 
hear for yourself why you owe it to your talent and 
musical reputation to try a Selmer if you do not now 
play one. Then, as a final test before you buy, your 
Selmer dealer will be happy to arrange a free trial 
for you. No obligation, of course. 
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; ful brochure describing the many features of the ; 
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ciation that administers the inter-school 
music program. In such instances a mem- 
ber of the staff of the activities association 
may be ex officio a member of the state’s 
NIMAC delegation. 

Each of the six NIMAC Division 
Boards, which are auxiliary to the re- 
spective MENC Division Boards, elects a 
chairman and three delegates (band, 
orchestra, chorus) and three alternates 
who represent the states of the Division 
on the National Board of Control of the 
Commission. This is the board of dele- 
gates scheduled to convene in Chicago, 
March 27. However, the Chicago meeting 
is open to all members of state delegations 
and others who have special interest in or 
responsibility for interscholastic activities 
in music. 

The administrative authority of NIMAC 
is vested in the Executive Council, which 
is composed of the president and vice- 
president of the National Board of Control 
of the Commission and three members-at- 
large—all elected by the Board of Control 
—and the president and executive secre- 
tary of the MENC. 


NIMAC Board of Control 


Following are the members of the 
Executive Council (1952-54), and the Di- 
vision chairmen and delegates (1953-55) 
comprising the National Board of Control 
of the National Interscholastic Music Ac- 
tivities Commission. 


Executive Council: Chairman—Arthur 
G. Harrell, president of the National 
Board of Control, Wichita, Kansas; Vice- 
Chairman—George A. Christopher, vice- 
president of National Board of Control, 
Port Washington, New York; secretary— 
C. V. Buttelman, Executive Secretary of 
MENC, Chicago, Illinois; Members-at- 
Large—W. H. Beckmeyer, Mt. Vernon, 
Illinois; Howard F. Miller, Salem, Ore- 
gon; Al G. Wright, Miami, Florida. Ex 
Officio—Ralph FE. Rush, President of 
MENC, Los Angeles, California. 


Chairmen of the Division Boards, and 
Division Delegates to the National Board 
of Control: 

California-Western Division. Chairman 
—George Kyme, Oakland, California; 
Band—Vincent A. Dagort, Los Angeles, 
California; Orchestra—John G. Hilgen- 
dorff, Provo, Utah; Chorus—Arlie H. 
Richardson, Oakland, California. 

Eastern Division. Chairman—R. Leslie 
Saunders, Lebanon, Pennsylvania; Band 
—Willard ©. Green, West Hartford, Con- 
necticut; Orchestra—Willet McCord, Har- 
risburg, Pennsylvania; Chorus—Dorothy 
Harvey, Silver Creek, New York. 

North Central Division. Chairman— 
Roger Hornig, Wisconsin Rapids, Wiscon- 
sin; Band—Paul Painter, Urbana, IIli- 
nois; Orchestra—Robert H. Rimer, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Chorus—Reginald H. Eldred, 
Center Line, Michigan. 

Northwest Division. Chairman—Ferd 
Haruda, Emmett, Idaho; Band—Randy 
Rockhill, Renton, Washington; Orchestra 
—Victor Palmason, Salem, Oregon; 
Chorus—Stephen L. Niblack, Missoula, 
Montana. 

Southern Division. Chairman—Jerry R. 
White, Roanoke, Virginia; Band—Gilbert 
L. Scarbrough, Oak Ridge, Tennessee; 
Orchestra—William Hoppe, Cleveland, 
Mississippi; Chorus—Douglas Rumble, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Southwestern Division. Chairman— 
Robert Fielder, Abilene, Texas; Band— 
Orville Johnson, Independence, Missouri; 
Orchestra—Frank C. Robinson, Bartles- 
ville, Oklahoma; Chorus—Alton R. Fos- 
ter, Great Bend, Kansas. 
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MELODY AND CHORDS—in minutes! 
". .. the child is given a language suit- 
able to his age." 

From “Candy-Coated Music Lesson” 

by DR, PHILIP GORDON 
"This ingenious work is the most ele- 
mental approach to the piano keyboard.’ 


CLIP AND MAIL 


SAMPLER KIT 
INTRODUCTORY OFFER TO 
MUSIC EDUCATORS $2.00 

includes Nursery Edition and Book | 
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0 Send [) $2.00 enclosed 
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The Opaque Projector in 
Teaching Music 


MERVIN W. WHITCOMB 


URING the past few years, articles 
D have appeared in numerous educa- 

tional publications describing the 
advantages of the use of the opaque pro- 
jector as a teaching aid. However, little 
has been written concerning its use in the 
teaching of music. The writer wishes to 
present some ideas on this subject, with 
the hope that they might open new ave- 
nues. While this presentation is based 
upon results in music teaching at the col- 
lege level, modifications of the ideas might 
apply equally as well to the elementary 
and secondary schools. 


Where Used 

The opaque projector has been used ex- 
tensively by the writer in teaching the fol- 
lowing courses in the music education cur- 
riculum at Danbury (Connecticut) State 
Teachers College: 

Music Structure. The projector is used 
principally in showing creative projects 
of the students. 

Counterpoint. Compositions of the mas- 
ters and of the students are projected on 
the screen. 

Orchestration. Here, a complete orches- 
tra or band score is projected on the 


screen. 
How Used 


With the music structure and counter- 
point classes, student compositions are pro- 
jected on the screen so that they may be 
seen and heard by the entire class. 

The music is first read through silently 
and analyzed. Evaluations, suggestions and 
corrections are then made by the students 
and finally by the instructor. 

After on-the-spot corrections and sug- 
gestions, the compositions are performed 
by individual students, sung by the entire 
class, or played by the instructor. The 
latter procedure is used frequently in order 
to save time. The piano is placed beside 
the opaque projector so that the instructor 
can conveniently operate the projector 
and play the piano. Frequently, the ir- 
structor will create and demonstrate other 
possibilities for improvement of the stu- 
dents’ work. 

Lengthy compositious are pieced to- 
gether with scotch tape and continuously 
and smoothly projected by means of the 
Feed-o-matic Conveyor. Another time- 
saving feature which is used is the 
Pointex projection pointer. This assists in 
focusing the attention of the class on 
the specific problem under discussion. 

With the orchestration class the pro- 
cedures are very similar. In this case the 
students’ scores are projected on the 
screen, and the class forms an orchestra or 
band which then plays the work by read- 
ing directly from the screen. 





It will he seen that without leaving the 
Mr. Whitcomb is director of instrumental 
Music and associate professor of music education 


at Danbury (Conn.) State Teachers College. 
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machine it is a simple matter to (1) oper- 
ate the projector; (2) point to any de- 
tail; (3) perform the music at the piano; 
or, (4) have the class perform orchestra 
or band scores. 


Educational Advantages 

Some of the advantages of using the 
projector include the following: 

To focus the attention of the whole 
class on the same problem. As teachers, let 
us not deceive ourselves into thinking that 
all of our teaching is getting across to the 
students. To test efficiency, the instructor 
needs only to present a new topic and then 
question the class as to the major points 
raised. Probably only a few students will 
be able to recite all of the basic ideas cor- 
rectly; some will be able to present but 
a few of the ideas; others may even state 
that the instructor’s position was exactly 
the opposite from that taken. Primarily, 
this is due to lack of attention on the 
part of the students. 

The opaque projector can be extremely 
helpful in holding the attention of the stu- 
dents, and in centering this attention on 
the same problem. The students are vital- 
ly interested in their own and in their 
classmates’ creative work. 


To see and hear music at the same time. 
Many music teachers stress the hearing of 
music, while failing to recognize the value 
of seeing and «understanding the printed 
symbols. 

In reading a book, we assume a person 
should be able to gain the complete mean- 
ing of the printed symbols without read- 
ing aloud. A thorough musician should 
likewise be able to gain the complete 
meaning of the printed symbols (notes) 
without performing aloud. Then, seeing 
and understanding the music means “hear- 
ing” the music inwardly. 

With the opaque projector the students’ 
music is shown on the screen, “heard” in- 
wardly, analyzed, criticized by students 
and instructor, and then played. At this 
time the students compare their inner re- 
actions with the outward performance. 


To avoid unnecessary waste of time and 
money which a separate copy for each 
class member would involve. Alternatives 
of using the opaque projector would in- 
clude: (a) To have as many individual 
copies of each creative work as there are 
students in the class. While this procedure 
has some merits, it is obviously a great 
waste of time and energy. (b) To allow 
the students to hear the creative music 
without seeing it. This is fairly common 
practice but has the disadvantage of not 
training the eye. (c) To neither play nor 
allow the class to see or hear their own 
creative work. Some instructors errone- 
ously assume that playing and seeing 
students’ work is too time consuming. To 
be sure, the procedure is time consuming, 
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but not in terms of effective learning, nor 
should classes be large if learning is to be 
most effective. 

To correct errors through an open, 
frank, democratic process. This type of 
correction is much more helpful than the 
traditional method in which the student 
does an assignment, the instructor cor- 
rects the paper, the student gets his work 
back and may never fully understand what 
the corrections are about, or how his 
standard compares with the class. The 
traditional method gives the student the 
impression that corrections are just for a 
mark and not for a learning experience. 

To allow students an opportunity to 
compare work with their classmates. Stu- 
dents who lack the opportunity of com- 
parison may acquire a complacent, self- 
satisfied attitude, or, may do just the oppo- 
site, become discouraged. The student 
should be able to evaluate his position in 
relation to the standards of the class. By 
this procedure, he does not imagine he is 
being graded unfairly ; he knows where he 
stands through pointed and frank evalua- 
tion of his fellow-students and instructor. 
The best students can inspire others or 
challenge their imagination and thereby 
develop a friendly, competitive attitude. 

To allow on-the-spot questions concern- 
ing homework assignments or corrections. 
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The procedures used in the projects at 
Danbury State Teachers College contrast 
sharply with the traditional. They permit 
reaction and interaction between student, 
class, and teacher, in a free, spontaneous, 
give-and-take manner. Students can learn 
a great deal from each other, and some- 
times a correction from a fellow-student 
can be more effective than from the in- 
structor. The method of correction used 
in these projects gives the student the 
feeling of genuine help and guidance in 
not only the aim of developing musician- 
ship, but also in preparing effective teach- 
ers of music. 

To give students the personal satis- 
faction of hearing and seeing their own 
creative work presented before the class. 
Probably everyone has an innate feeling 
that he possesses some untapped creative 
abilities. Presentation before the class of 
carefully planned creative music gives not 
only the composer a thrill but also mem- 
bers of the class and the instructor. 

To add interest to the students’ work. 
“Real life” illustrations created as a result 
of the class teaching are far more valuable 
to the student than stereotyped, mechanical 
material which is found in many theory 
books. 

To speed the development of techniques, 
skills, understandings and appreciations. 


Discussions involve manuscript writing, 
notation, melodic effectiveness, chord 
selection, rhythmic interest, musical form, 
accompaniment, style, interpretation, and 
many other factors. 


Student Reactions and Summary 

Some of the student reactions to the use 
of the opaque projector include the fol- 
lowing statements: 

“TI feel that it makes it easier to follow 
what is going on.” 

“It seems to focus the attention of the 
whole class on the same problem.” 

“We are better able to see what other 
members of the class are doing and com- 
pare our work with theirs.” 

“Seeing and hearing the music at the 
same time helps me to understand and get 
the total picture.” 

Some people learn more readily through 
an auditory approach, others through a 
visual approach, but the combination of 
the two is most successful ir reaching the 
majority of students. However, there 
should be no leveling down to a uniform 
set procedure.’ The creativity of the teach- 
er will always remain a vital factor in any 
ongoing educational program, no matter 
what phase or field is involved. 


1John Dewey, Intelligence in the Moders 
World. New York: Random House, Inc. p. 
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Working Creatively for Performance 


“ HAT SHALL WE CALL IT?” ... 
“How about The Prairie City?” 
“Yes, that was the original 


name of our town, wasn’t it?” ... 
And so we named our production and 
started on a new journey, for us, to our 
own city as a young settlement struggling 
to become the Terre Haute of today. 

Each year the small school has a definite 
challenge in meeting the needs of children 
enthusiastic about performance and cre- 
ating. With few, if any, solo voices, small 
choir, small budget, limited facilities, what 
can we do that is “different” and worth 
while ? 

We had this idea last fall and presented 
it to the secondary choral methods class 
made up of college juniors and seniors. 
(This could very well be your own high 
school choir instead.) One conscientious 
and enthusiastic student, Lewis Timber- 
lake, immediately decided to make it his 
project and started the historical research. 
His original draft and idea were finished 
during the term and presented to our 
Laboratory School choir in the winter. 
Then the research became a new and ex- 
citing experience for them. 

Starting from a skeleton outline of 
lights, costumes, settings, those students 
concerned with actual production compiled 
their own stage guide. Everyone in the 
cast began to get interested; it became 
vital that this bit of historiana should be 
a success both with our student body and 
our parents. Rewrites and additions were 
done by students, who, in many cases, had 
never rated in composition. These added 
true teen-age humor to the situation. 
Though one such scene sounded dread- 
fully “corny” to some of us, it became a 
hit for both student and adult audiences. 

We are fortunate in our school to have 
a beautiful gray cyclorama against which 
to plan our simple settings. However, 
many adaptations are possible in writing 
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The Result of United Planning and Effort 


your own stage guide! Action pictures 
took place center stage and denoted pass- 
ing of time from pioneer days to the 
present. We used three devices for con- 
tinuity : a narrator, a speech choir and an 
autoharpist. 

The speech and singing choir were the 
same—approximately twenty-five voices 
divided for speech into light, medium and 
dark. They were seated left stage, wear- 
ing formals for girls and identical coats 
in a lovely shade of neutral blue for the 
boys. The latter were borrowed by a stu- 
dent (on his own initiative and respon- 
sibility) from the Elks. The autoharpist 
sat in the center, front row of the choir 
doing much transition music and several 
accompaniments to folk songs. Since we 
had decided that the choral groups from 
grades seven to twelve should participate, 
we used fifteen junior high and high 
school students in the crowd and descrip- 
tive scenes center stage. 





Our story centered about the Indian 
legend of the Old Orchard on the Oubache 
River. Indian music, folk songs from 
America and melting-pot countries, and 
some original music made up the se- 
quences. Choreography, done entirely by 
the students, consisted of two “production 
numbers”—the Indian and __ industrial 
scenes—and a few incidental folk dances. 

Sets were unrealistic and executed | 
mainly from cardboard. Denim, sequins | 
and tarlatan combined happily to become 
the costumes which were all cut out at | 
school and then sewed together by the 
girls at their homes. Almost every day 
some of our Boy Scouts (large and small) 
would bring in war bonnets, breech cloths | 
and other regalia. 

In the words of our enthusiastic student 
reporter for the Junior Statesman: “ ‘The | 
Prairie City’ promises to be a pleasant | 
evening of entertainment for you as it has | 
meant weeks of enjoyment for us”... so 
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decent or professional .. . 


combo or concert . . . there’s 
a Kay bass specially 
aligned just for you. Aligned 
to help you play faster, 
easier and with a better 
tone! For full particulars, 
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Chicago 12. 
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we like to feel that we have met most of | 


the needs of our music groups; they have 
felt a real kinship with the group; and 
they have been rewarded with real and 
spontaneous applause from the community 
for their creative fifty minutes of worth- 
while effort. 

—MarTHA PEARMAN, Supervising 
teacher, Laboratory School, Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 


~ 


Jazz and the Music 
Curriculum 


in the modern world is to bring 

some degree of order to minds that 
have inherited conflicting traditions. It 
must weave the problems and materials 
of the modern world into a recognizable 
pattern by which individuals may take 
their bearings for a full and responsible 
life.’” 

If a space man, in order to discover the 
state of music in our society, were to 
visit the earth and read the journals on 
music education from 1925 to the present, 
he would be totally misled in the con- 
clusions that he would reach. From his 
reading he would scarcely imagine that 
some eighty per cent of the musical en- 
vironment of American youth during the 
period in question consisted of a kind of 
music other than that about which he read 
in the journals. What answer. would 
he receive on inquiring as to the cause of 
this apparent disassociation of an educa- 
tional content from its environment? Put- 
ting the question another way: Why is 
not music education relevant to the 
present? 

The question is rather embarrassing in 
light of professed educational aims and 
objectives. Few would disagree with the 
educational aims expressed in the pref- 
atory paragraph that an education ought to 
help the learner to understand his environ- 
ment, make a satisfactory adjustment to 
it, and comprehend its basic problems. 
Few, however, have attempted to actually 
carry out these aims in the field of music 
education. One of the results of not 
facing the problem is that, musically 
speaking, the school lives in an Alice-in- 
Wonderland world of unreality. Outside 
of its doors our ears are filled with popu- 
lar music of all kinds. Television, radio, 
movies, dance bands and juke boxes all 
combine to fill the air waves with music, 
mostly bad, some good. Crossing the 
threshold of the school, however, one 
enters another world—an ivory tower— 
where such music scarcely exists and is 
seldom talked about, at least by the 
teachers. 

As administrators to whom jazz was 
immoral retire, others not so inclined take 
their places. They, like our space man, oc- 
casionally ask embarrasing questions of 
music educators. The wind has indeed 
already shifted and very soon the old 
reasons for ignoring the problem, such as: 
“They hear too much of it anyway.” “It’s 
all trash,” or “It lowers standards” will no 
longer suffice. 


"Tin FUNCTION of a liberal education 


1Sidney Hook, Education for Modern Man, N.Y. 
1946, p. 35. 
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It is now generally agreed, at least 
among musicians of other lands, that jazz 
js an unique contribution of America to 
the musical culture of the world. It has 
had an historical development within our 
culture, and musicologists in the field have 
done a fairly good job in tracing this 
history and sorting the good from the bad. 
Thirty hours of research and listening 
should be ample time for one not familiar 
with the idiom to get to know his way 
about. 


Study of Jazz in the Curriculum 


The introduction of a serious study of 
jazz into the music education program 
would have several objectives. First, the 
understanding of its history and develop- 
ment. The chronological approach would 
seem to be the best method of procedure. 
Items suggested for study would be the 
following : 

1. Music on the West African Coast. (a) 
The book Shining Trumpets by Rudi Blesh 


is one of the better sources of jazz music up 
to but not including the present. 

2. Early Negro Folk Music. (a) Work 
songs. (b) Calls, hollers and street cries. (c) 
Children’s songs. (d) Ballads. (e) Spirituals. 

Suitable records may be secured from the 
Library of Congress Archives, Albums 3, 4, 
8, 9 and 10 are suggested. 

3. The Blues. A complete set of the Folk- 
ways Records, Anthology of Jazz, Vols. 1-10, 
is almost self-sufficient as listening material 
for an entire course. 

4. New Orleans and the Beginnings of 
Jazz. (a) Street bands. (b) Ragtime. (c) 
Other Influences: Minstrel music, French, 
Italian, Spanish, Spanish-American, Irish, 
and Creole Songs. 

Some of the Jelly Roll Morton records, 
particularly Vol. 3, sold by Circle Sound 
Inc., N.Y., are valuable aids in a study of 
this period. 

5. Jazz in Chicago. 

6. Swing. 

7. Contemporary jazz (progressive jazz- 
Be-Bop). The book Inside Be-Bop by 
Leonard Feather, J. J. Robbins & Sons, 
N.Y., is a good source for this music. It 
lists many records illustrating the styles. 


A second objective would be the de- 
velopment of discrimination. One agrees 
readily that the greater part of the popular 
music we hear today is very poor. It is 
sentimental, insipid, maudlin, sensational, 
cheap and vulgar. The melodies, full of 
worn-out clichés, express little originality. 
Too much of this music is synthetic ma- 
terial manufactured according to recipe in 
order to fit the current voice fad or 
orchestral sound. That the song pluggers 
can take any mediocre material and by 
sheer force of ballyhoo and repetition make 
it into a hit tune is due, at least in some 
small part, to the complete abdication of 
music educators of their rightful duties in 
developing discrimination among their 
students within this field. One might 
imagine that for the protection of our 
own ears we would have tackled the prob- 
lem long before now. 

A third objective would be a reestab- 
lishment of an identity of aims between 
the teacher and the student. One of the 
direct results of the disassociation of the 
content of music education from its en- 
vironment has been a loss of rapport with 
the student. While the superior teacher is 
able to overcome this handicap, the aver- 
age teacher of a Junior High School 
Music class feels frustrated because he 
pulls one way and the class pulls another. 
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This situation is particularly damaging 
in the study of music because attitudes 
here are so extremely important. When 
music education regains the contact with 
its environment which it voluntarily re- 
linquished to the “disk jockey,” a rapport 
and identity of aims between the teacher 
and the student may be reestablished. 


Objections to Such a Program 


Several objections might be made to 
the above program. How, for example, 
can a study of jazz be included in an 
already overcrowded musical curriculum? 
The answer is that it probably could not 
unless something else is dropped. How- 
ever, if one agrees with the statement of 
aims previously mentioned, it would fol- 
low logically that if it comes to a choice 
between a study of “Bop” or a study of 
Bach, with no further considerations in- 
volved, “Bop” would be the choice. 

Another objection might be that if 
popular music were to be introduced into 
the schools, musical standards would drop, 
The answer to this objection is that the 
indiscriminate use of inferior material, 
jazz or otherwise, ought not to be tol- 
erated in the schools. It is hoped that 
students and teachers through a study of 
jazz will come to realize the unsuitability 
of the idiom to the school band and chorus, 
and thus leave its performance to the small 
organizations qualified to perform it. 

A third objection that might be raised 
is that adolescents are too immature 
emotionally for the study of jazz. This is 
a valid objection. Much of the best ma- 
terial will have to be handled carefully, 
censored if you will. It is unsuitable just 
as some ofsShakespeare or some of the 
Bible would be unsuitable and for the 
same reasons. Also, the playing of swing 
music without sufficient preparation would 
be a mistake. Breaking the taboo would be 
too much for the average adolescent 
student and his reaction might be u- 
desirable. The chronological approach as 
already suggested will solve this problem. 
By the time the class is studying the de 
velopment of the swing band, the students 
will be using their heads as well as their 
feet, for the novelty will have worn off 
and the taboo will have been forgotten 
in the process of understanding one of the 
important facets of American musical 
culture. 

The final and most effective objection to 
this orientation in music education is, to 
put it in a quote, “I hate the stuff and 
will have gothing to do with it.” To that 
objection there is no logical answer for 
it is an illogical and emotional attitude. 
A teacher might refuse to allow his stu 
dents to study Bach and Beethoven for 
the same reason. 

The presentation of this defense of the 
place of jazz in the music curriculum by 
no means implies that students should not 
hear and learn to enjoy traditional music 
in the classroom. Rather, it is hoped that 
when methods in music education accord 
with valid aims, when contact with the 
environment is reestablished, then we 
ought to expect to see in our students af 
even greater growth in the love and under- 
standing of the best in music. 

—Wututam H. Tatimapce, New York 
State College for Teachers, Buffalo. 
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Correlating School and 
Community Music 


ODERN education’s concept of the 
M interrelationship of school and 

community places additional em- 
phasis on the service teachers can perform. 
The music teacher is in the admirable 
position of presenting something for which 
there is often at least a latent demand. 
In Paterson, New Jersey, music is being 
used as the vehicle for drawing the school 
and community closer together. 

The Paterson Junior Philharmonic, of 
which Arthur Haas, board of education 
music teacher is the conductor, is made 
up of students from twelve to eighteen 
years of age. This sixty-piece orchestra 
is sponsored by the Greater Paterson Phil- 
harmonic Society. The purpose of the 
group is to give boys and girls from 
Paterson and the surrounding communities 
an opportunity to play with a larger or- 
ganization than they may find in their 
own schools. At the same time the junior 
group serves as a training ground for 
students who want to join the adult or- 
ganization. This is most advantageous 
since it presents a tangible goal for which 
the students can work. 

The Greater Paterson Philharmonic 
Society provides this service for the 
students free of charge. At the same time 
free tickets for the adult groups’ con- 
certs are presented to the children. The 
young instrumentalists take full advantage 
of this feature and are thus able to hear 
a large symphony orchestra in a concert 
hall. 

The Junior Philharmonic has presented 
one concert per season in the past, and 
it is hoped that the group will be able to 
give two concerts in the 1953-54 season. 
As an added feature a high school en- 
semble group was formed in September 
1953. String quartets, woodwind and brass 
























































These glimpses of the string and wind sec- 
fons of the Paterson Junior Philharmonic 
Orchestra portray the youthfulness and seri- 
ousness of the players. Pictures and the 
facts for this story were supplied by Arthur 
ass, conductor of the orchestra. 
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Visit B.M. Co.'s Exhibit At Chicago—MEC 


BUILDING A BETTER BAND and ORCHESTRA 


FOR YOU IS OUR BUSINESS, TOO! 

C Paul Herfurth’s 

“A TUNE A DAY" INSTRUMENTAL METHOD 
Winning wider acceptance weekly! 

ARE YOU FAMILIAR WITH ALL BOOKS? 
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a distinguished new contribution 
to serious band literature 


West Point Suite 


FOR CONCERT BAND 
by Darius Milhaud 









Commissioned for the Sesquicentennial celebration marking 150 years 
of progress at United States Military Academy. 


Full score _..... sictdchcaneteeshlasbaientabaetitesle 


Condensed Score 
Set of Parts, incl. cond. score 
Extra Parts, each... 


Examination Scores Available 


Associated Musie Publishers, Ine. 


publishers & importers of fine music 


25 West 45th Street 
6331 Hollywood Blvd. 


@ New York City 36 
@ Hollywood 28, Calif. 


















Piano Pieces by Modern Dutch Composers 


CHILDREN PIECES by Hendrik Andriessen 
SONATA FOR PIANO by Herdrik Andriessen 
THREE DANSES by Jurriaan Andriessen 


FUGUE FOR PIANO by Herman Huls....... 
2k eee 
by Ludwig De Vocht... 


10 INVENTIONS 
SONATA 


World Library of Sacred Music 


ee 


1846 Westwood Ave.~ 


Cincinnati 14, 


Ohio 
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for College Courses 


Fundamentals 
of Harmony 


SIEGMUND LEVARIE, 
Chicago Musical College 


Just out—this new textbook gives 
the student mastery of the rudiments 
of harmony. Concentrating on funda- 
mental “theory”, the book provides 


a firm basis for understanding the 
“practice” of harmony as exemplified 
by compositions of the past and 
present. 


Two tasks are accomplished: teach- 
ing how to classify chords, and how 
to connect them with each other. Thus, 
students can make harmonic analyses 
of compositions in terms of the un- 
derlying functions of chords and their 
sequence, and can realize a figured 
bass according to the harmony of the 
melody. Numerous musical illustra- 
tions are included with ample exercise 
material. 226 ills. 


The Language 
of Music 


Klaus Liepmann, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


AN AUTHORITATIVE GUIDE to the en- 
joyment of music; offers new insights 
into musical composition and _per- 
formance. Explains principles and 
materials of music and how they 
evolved. 355 ills. 376 pp. 


An Objective 
Psychology of Music 


Robert W. Lundin, 
Hamilton College 


HERE ARE THE FACTS of musical be- 
havior, fitted into a unified theoretical 
structure. Covers measurement and 
prediction of musical talent, methods 
of learning music, etc. 17 ills. 303 pp. 


Introduction to 
Music Education 


Russel N. Squire, 
George Pepperdine College 


DESIGNED FOR ALL who are concerned 
with the music education of today’s 
youth, this book emphasizes reasons 
for the cultivation of music in a de- 
mocracy. 185 pp. Appendix by Karl 
W. Gehrkens. 


Order your books from: 








THE RONALD PRESS COMPANY 


15 East 26th Street, New York 10 
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ensembles will be studied by the more 
advanced high school students. The re- 
hearsals of these small ensemble groups 
will take place regularly after the weekly 
rehearsals. 

More than half of the participating 
members of the Junior Philharmonic are 
a direct outgrowth of the instrumental 
program sponsored by the Paterson Board 
of Education. Arthur Haas, being the 
conductor of this group and the instru- 
mental music teacher in the Paterson 
schools, is in an excellent position to 
correlate these two activities. He is as- 
sisted in the organization details by a 
very active parent group. Walter Schoe- 
der, conductor of the adult orchestra, also 
assists when needed. 

Educational authorities who have ob- 
served the Paterson Junior Philharmonic 
have praised the organization for its 
musical achievements and the enthusiasm 
of its members. An even greater achieve- 
ment of this group has been the closer 
correlation of music in school and com- 
munity. 

Editor's Note: This is another response to the 
request for information on community music ac- 


tivities as a “‘carry-over” from school music 
programs. 


And So We Have Our 
Uniforms 


EST TOWNSHIP SCHOOL is a coun- 
Ws school with an enrollment of 

eighty-six in grades nine through 
twelve. The patrons of the school, Prin- 
cipal Guilford Gurtner, and Trustee Ev- 
erett Richardson, and myself were ex- 
tremely interested in securing uniforms 
for our band in the shortest possible time 
yet were faced with the problem, like so 
many other small schools, of raising the 
money quickly. 

We felt that our problem was doubly 
hard since the school is not located in a 
town. The members of the Senior Class 
had used, and were using, all the practical 
money-making ideas to finance their senior 
trip. 

School patrons and administration alike 
agreed that we should have the uniforms 
by October 30 so the band could partici- 
pate in a Hallowe’en parade, but realized 
that raising money for thirty-five band 
uniforms (including a director’s and 


drum major’s uniform) was usually a long 
process of money raising campaigns. Espe- 
cially in a school where all the students 
are transported to school by bus, with 
little opportunity to work on money rais- 
ing projects. 

With the October 30th parade about ten 


weeks away the Band Uniform Commuit- 
tee decided to find out how many parents 
and interested patrons would “sponsor” a 
uniform. 

Members of the committee began con- 
tacting band parents, explaining our pian. 
A good quality uniform would cost ap- 
proximately $55.00. A parent could pay 
for the suit outright. All members of the 
band would be assessed a rental fee of 
$4.00 per year for the use of the uniform, 
Those band members whose parents pur- 
chased a suit would not pay rental until 
they finished band, either by graduation 
or withdrawal. At that time the band 
fund would pay the parent the initial cost 
of the uniform ($55.00) minus whatever 
rent had accumulated against his account. 
In other words, the parent would loan the 
school $55.00, interest free, and would 
have the rental cost deducted from that 
amount. As an example, let us assume that 
the student had used the band uniform for 
four years at $4.00 per year. At the end 
of that time the parent would receive 
$39.00 of his $55.00. 

It was also explained to the parents that 
no distinction would be made _ between 
students whose parents sponsored suits, 
and those whose parents did not. All uni- 
forms were the property of the school, re- 
gardless of whether the uniform was 
sponsored by the parent or not. 

The committee attempted to obtain 
sponsorship from an equal nurnber of 
parents with children in grades seven 
through eleven, so that the cost of pay- 
ing them back would be spread somewhat 
equally over a period of five years. 

The Parent-Teacher Association con- 
sented to back the project and set aside 
$200.00 per year in their budget for the 
next five years for repaying the parents, 
so they would have some assurance that 
they would be reimbursed. 

The Band Uniform Committee secured 
fifteen parents who were willing to spon- 
sor their child’s uniform which was more 
than enough for the down payment. The 
Parent-Teacher Association contributed 
a large sum of money, as did our town- 
ship Farm Bureau. There were numer- 
ous other smaller donations as well as 
over $300.00 used from the Band-Boosters 
treasury. Within thirty days after our umi- 
cforms arrived the company was paid in 
full. 

This project leaves the PTA with a 
debt on hand to the parents for some five 
years, but we believe it will work out 
satisfactorily since the amount needed to 
reimburse parents does not exceed $200.0 
in any one year. 

Most important, our band members have 





West Township School Band, Plymouth, Indiana 
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pride in their new uniforms, and realize 
that it would have been another year or 
so before they could have had uniforms, 
had it not been for the “sponsor” system. 

—Puuip L. SHIELDS, music instructor, 
West Township School, Plymouth, In- 
diana. 


E-Flat Is a State 
of Mind 


HROUGH the years I have been work- 
Tiss with bands or orchestras, it has 

always been a problem to have every- 
one play in the same key. I dare say that 
directors of school instrumental groups 
spend more time getting students to play 
the right note than on any other rehearsal 
problem. Many fine ensemble drill methods 
have been written which take the ensemble 
through many keys—with scales, arpeg- 
gios, chords, and rhythm patterns—and 
many directors spend much time with 
these books. Yet the band or orchestra 
plays about the same—still many wrong 
notes. 

The trouble must be that the students 
simply are not listening to themselves or 
one another, but are playing just notes 
from a printed page. 

I would like to submit the following 
rehearsal procedures for instrumental 
groups. These have helped my students to 
play all of our music with a better under- 
standing. 

First of all we play all scales from 
memory through the extended register of 
the instrument. We start with the simple 
scales in the training groups, and begin 
right away to extend the scales above and 
below the usual one-octave pattern. The 
extension is important, for many pupils 
will play all tones correctly within an 
octave and then miss the chromatic signs 
completely when extending the scales. To 
me, this means that they have learned a 
limited finger pattern, but do not listen to 
themselves while playing. Thus the ex- 
tension becomes important because it 
makes the student listen and he also 
realizes the limitations of his instrument. 
After we have acquired a fair degree of 
understanding of the major mode, we 
proceed to the harmonic minor. First we 
play the major scale, ascending and de- 
sending, and then keep on going down 
to the 6th of the major. Stopping here we 
call this tone the tonic and then ascend 
the scale, raising the 7th tone. 

After we have played a scale, we always 
play the tonic arpeggio. First we sing 
do-mi-sol-do-do-sol-mi-do to get it in 
mind. Then we try to play the arpeggio. 
It takes a little time to find it this way, 
but I would rather have the student find 
the right tone by ear than just from the 
printed page—to match tones one must 
listen. “Hear training” is so important! 
On the last note of the arpeggio we end 
with the three tones of the tonic chord. 
All solo and first part players play the 
root. All seconds play the 3rd of the chord, 
and all third part players, the 5th of the 
thord. This makes the student think to 
land on the proper tone. While we are 

the tonic chord, we can work for 
balance and blend. 

From this tonic chord we begin to study 
the cadence chords. First we have every- 
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TORS IN SONG 


Descants by The Krones 


Easy Two-Part 
OUR FIRST SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
VERY EASY DESCANTS 

Medium Two- and Three-Part 

SONGS TO SING WITH DESCANTS 
OUR THIRD BOOK OF DESCANTS 
GREAT SONGS OF FAITH 
FROM DESCANTS TO TRIOS 

Three-Part (SAB) 
DESCANTS AND EASY BASSES Price 65c each 
MORE DESCANTS AND EASY BASSES Get them all! 














And INTERMEDIATE DESCANTS 


Ready March 25, 1954 
i A grand new collection of two- and three-part arrangements in the 
Now! delightful Krone style. Everyone will want this newest book. 
Order your copies today! 
Price 75¢ 








BOOKS by The Krones 


MUSIC PARTICIPATION In The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Valuable technics and ideas for the grade school teacher that have proven highly 
successful in hundreds of workshop demonstrations. 


Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Cover $2.75 
MUSIC PARTICIPATION In The SECONDARY SCHOOL 


At the secondary level participation is equally valuable and exciting. Here is a wealth 
of suggestions and practical examples every teacher can use. 


Paper Cover $2.00 Cloth Cover $2.75 
MUSIC In The NEW SCHOOL 


A comprehensive text for the grade school teacher with 
practical answers to problems of the integrated music 
program. 





Cloth $3.00 





THE TEEN AGE SINGER by Peter Tkach 


Try this solution for your problems with the changing voice. 
Here is a superfine collection for every age level from 
upper grade to high school. 


Price 75c¢ 
PLAN fo visit our exhibit during the Conference! 


NEIL A. KJOS MUSIC CO., Publisher 
223 West Lake St. Dept. N Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Our Best Selling $.S.A. Choruses 


Clokey, Joseph W.................. ELT .20 
Czecho-Slovak-Taylor............. Waters Ripple and Flow.................. .30 
English-Taylor........................-. Mey Day Garet........... .25 
Forsyth, Cecil........................ Old ies Go.....:.................... isda 18 
McKinney-Zavaolia................. RA re .20 
Youse, Glad Robinson............ My Heart Is _ Grateful... 15 
Youse, Glad Robinson...........Perhaps | May.... ORE 


J. FISCHER & BRO. 40th Street New York 8, N.Y. 
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NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don’t 
pile it—FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there’s nothing else so handy; no other 


filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1916 N 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
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one playing the third and fifth of the tonic, 
go up to the next note in the key. This 
gives us the [V chord, and when we follow 
it with the I chord, and alternate a few 
times, someone is sure to say, “that sounds 
like the ‘amen’ we sing in church” and 
then I tell them it is called the amen or 
plagal cadence. 

From the I chord or tonic, we proceed 
to the V and V7 chords—the root moves 
down to the next tone—the 3rd moves 
down and the 5th stays the same and then 
on signal, moves down to the 7th, and 
those very smart students playing bass 
learn to move down a 4th or up a 5th to 
give us the root of the V chord—alter- 
nating this with the I chord they have 
learned the Authentic Cadence. Then by 
watching my fingers for the number of the 
chord, we can play any combination of I, 
IV, V, until we have explored the cadences 
through the complete extended cadence. 
Now throughout all this playing of scales 
and chords, the student has had to listen to 
himself and to others to be sure he is 
playing correctly, and he has not had the 
distraction of the printed page. By “play- 
ing by ear” so to speak, he has had time 
to listen, and we work carefully for good 
balance and blend. 

The last, and, to me, the best way to 
make music students key conscious, is to 
transpose. My first approach to trans- 
position is to take a simple march which 
the group plays well. Usually it is in the 
key of F or B-flat. I say: “Add two flats 
to your signature and play one step down.” 
Our first attempt is confined to the intro- 
duction of the march, usually at half the 
regular tempo. If it does not go well the 
first time, we play it again in the original 
key and then go back to the transposition. 
Then we go on to the first strain. There 
are a few accidentals in almost any march, 
and this is where the real understanding 
of the intervals begins. It does not take 
very long to discover by ear that F-sharp 
is a whole step lower than G-sharp. It 
begins to add up from this point on. Then 
after getting the music to sound well 
playing down a step, we play it again as 
written. Then we add two sharps to the 
signature and play a step higher. Eventu- 
ally we will wander as far away from the 
original key as a fifth. I make transposi- 
sition of a step up or down the key re- 
quirement for promotion to the Concert 
Band or Orchestra. We have transposed 
accompaniments for choral groups to make 
singable keys. 

All of these rehearsal steps have been 
aimed at helping to solve the main prob- 
lem of all music groups—/ntonation. Only 
after eliminating wrong notes can one do 
anything about intonation. When only the 
right notes are being played, it is possible 
to hear the “beats” which occur in faulty 
unisons and octaves. To help them ‘to hear 
the beats which occur, I have demon- 
strated by tuning to a Lektro tuner. Now 
when we warm up before rehearsal, I can 
see the students adjusting slides, barrels, 
embouchures, trying to play in better tune. 
As we have improved our unisons and 
octaves, so have all other intervals im- 
proved. Good intonation comes only with 
key consciousness and with personal pride 
in performance. 

—Watter C. Minniear, Fair Park 
High School, Shreveport, Louisiana. 
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instruments, made in 
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RAW GOURDS 


FOR 
RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 


AND 
CLASSROOM PROJECTS 
5c to 50c 


New Gourd Manual $1.50 
With Over 100 working illustrations 


PEARSON'S GOURD FARM 


P.O. Box 310 (ME) 
1409 North Merced Ave. 
EL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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A Package Labeled 
“Technique” 


HE FINE ARTICLE by Karl W. Ernst, 
[ “where Do We Go From Here?” 

(Music Epucators Journat, Janu- 
ary 1954) leaves little to be desired as an 
evaluation of our progress to this point 
and as a highly intelligent analysis of 
problems which we must try to solve in 
the near future. I hope he will not think 
it presumptuous on my part if I attempt 
to amplify his rather scant references to 
two things: chamber music and the ma- 
terials many of us are using. 

Music education is my profession but 
quartet playing is one of my favorite rec- 
reational pursuits, even after a hard day 
of string classes. I believe there is no 
musical activity which affords such mu- 
sical and social pleasure as small en- 
semble playing. Mr. Ernst has rightly 
suggested that this is a way in which our 
most talented pupils can be better served. 
I agree, but I also feel that with a solid 
belief in the importance of chamber music 
playing, and an extensive knowledge of 
the chamber literature, almost all of our 
students can be interested in small en- 
semble playing. It is that point which I 
intend to labor a bit. 

The value of chamber playing need not 
be elaborated on here as we have long 
given at least lip service to the idea. I 
would like to help dispel any belief that 
may exist, however, that chamber music 
is generally more difficult music techni- 
cally. The opposite is in fact true. For 
instance, pound for pound, the first violin 
parts of the classic and romantic quartets 
are probably somewhat easier technically 
than the first violin parts of the sym- 
phonies. A composer will write things for 
a section (which may be doubled else- 
where) that he will not write for a single 
part because he knows that the single part 
must “sound.” There is hardly an un- 
grateful measure in the quartets of Beeth- 
oven, while his symphonies abound in 
them. But—and it is a big “but”—the 
quartets demand far more musicianship 
for a satisfactory performance and per- 
haps this is why our students become dis- 
couraged. Also, the laws of acoustics read 
that fifty poor musicians sound better than 
a few average ones, so, too often we go 
along with it to the point that we do not 
realize how little musicianship is being 
developed amongst the individual players 
in. our large groups. Now certainly the 
typical Junior High School violinist cannot 
play the Beethoven quartets or anything 
like them but there are works by Purcell, 
Handel and others that he can play if we 
know about them and want him to, and 
they will not be as hard for him tech- 
nically as some of the cheap, tawdry things 
that Mr. Ernst says we must clean out 
of our house. In fact, most of them can 
be played in the first position because 
they were written for amateur musicians 
with limited techniques. As for the wind 
struments, while good chamber music is 
not as plentiful as for the piano and 
Strings, there is certainly more than you 
will ever find time to teach, and I am 
speaking of good music, not rehashes, ar- 
fangements or “school” music. 

There is one more obstacle (at least) 
which must be cleared away, though, be- 
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A HANDBOOK OF CONCERT 
AND TEACHING MATERIAL 
FROM 1580-1952 


By JAMES FRISKIN and 
IRWIN FREUNDLICH 


Edited by the late Ernest Hutcheson. 

Written by two members of the faculty 
of Juilliard School of Music, this is the 
most extensive bibliography and commen- 
tary on available works for the piano. 
Covers approximately 700 composers, of 
which a third belong to the modern school 
and over 100 are American. Each of the 
five sections begins with an essay on the 
period and its composers; comment on 
specific pieces includes form, type of finger 
work and degree of difficulty. In each case 
the publisher’s name or American repre- 
sentative is given. This is the one indis- 
pensable volume for all piano teachers, 
students and intelligent listeners. $5.00 


The Concert Band 


By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 
The first and only book of its kind. It fully dis- 
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programs and players. “‘Sensible . . . 1 
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By HANS LETZ 
An excellent handbook, showing at first glance 
the best pieces, old and new, for violin and viola, 
with or without piano. A graded course of teach- 
ing material for the violin, technical study for 
the viola. $2.75 


Music for the Voice 


A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF CONCERT 
AND TEACHING MATERIAL 
By SERGIUS KAGEN 
What thousands of the finest songs and arias are 
like, their problems of execution, the types of 
voice for which they are suited, and how these 
songs and arias may best be used. ‘One of the 
most interesting books of the decade . . . Should 
be given to all young singers.""—Paul Hume, 
Notes $5.00 


. . . 

On Studying Singing 

By SERGIUS KAGEN 
“I recommend the volume highly . . . will serve 
many singers to be, singers who are, singers who 
have been. ‘The student will have a good guide 
and friend in this book.’’—Maggie Teyte, Sat- 
urday Review $2.25 
On sale at all booksellers, or books will be 
shi postpaid on receipt of check or money 
order sent direct to the publisher. 


RINEHART & COMPANY 


232 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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fore we can start turning out chamber 
music aficionados. That is the matter of 
scheduling time for it. I am not so sure 
that small ensemble classes and string 
orchestras should not be scheduled first, 
and, if time permits, organize bands and 
orchestras; but having retained a small 
measure of practicality, I know that this 
can never be because chamber music is 
basically a performer’s dish, not a listen- 
er’s and, after all, we do have our public 
to consider. The activity could be held, 
however, during regular band or orches- 
tra rehearsals as often as you like. If you 
have rooms or broom closets enough avail- 
able, you can scatter small groups which 
you will “visit” once or twice during the 
period in your capacity as coach. Barring 
this, you can have your whole group stay 
together while first this sextet, then that 
duet, works out in front of all. I have 
tried both schemes and have usually been 
well satisfied with the results. When you 
see a brass quartet making plans to get 
together after school on their own, the 
way the jazz enthusiasts do, you will 
know that you are on your way. In fact, 
it is this very “functionality” that is the 
biggest selling point for this kind of ac- 
tivity over the large group where you 
must preside and to which you, or some- 
one like you, is indispensable. 

If instrumental teachers are concerned 
only with large group performance, the 
answer to Mr. Ernst’s question “Where 
Do We Go From Here?” could be, “No- 
where; this is as far as we go.” But if you 
believe that fine musical experiences, in- 
cluding that of playing good chamber 
music, are possible for all because good 
music does not always come wrapped in 
a package labeled “technique,” the road 
leads to vast, uncharted territory where 
scarcely a note of Mozart has e’er been 
heard. 


—Donatp S. MArcH, supervisor of in- 
strumental music, Newton (Massachu- 
setts) Public Schools. 


Acoustics 


N a recent address before the Illinois 

Society of Architects, Earle L. Kent 
stated that there is need for much more 
serious attention to the acoustical proper- 
ties of music rooms and auditoriums than 
has been given in the past. To help fur- 
ther this end, extensive investigations are 
going on in the Conn laboratory at Eik- 
hart, Indiana, of which Mr. Kent is re- 
search director. 

“Many music rooms and auditoriums 
constructed in the past,” Mr. Kent said, 
“have been built with not enough consid- 
eration for accurate and pleasing acous- 
tics for the benefit of a listening audience. 
This was partly because much of the 
knowledge of factors related to acoustics 
in music is relatively new—and still newer 
in its application to the building of audi- 
toriums and music rooms. 

“Recordings of instrumental music 
played under varying acoustical condi- 
tions demonstrate one of the most critical 
acoustical properties of a room—rever- 
beration time. Reverberation is described 
as the quality a room has for rebounding 
and reechoing sounds. Certain types of 
music require that there be minimum re- 
verberation, while other types, particularly 
organ music, will take a much higher 
rate. Speech in a highly reverberating 
room becomes almost unintelligible. On 
the other hand, a room with no reverbera- 
tion is equally unpleasing. What the 
amount is and how to control it in con- 
struction are the architects’ and acous- 
ticians’ big problems.” 

An increasing realization on the part 
of architectural societies of the impor- 
tance of room acoustics to the way music 
sounds is evidenced by the architects’ in- 
vitation to Mr. Kent to speak on his 
research findings. Coupled with other re- 
cent actions by architectural groups, it is 
believed to mark a trend that will result 
in new consideration for the problems of 
musicians and the listening audience when 














THE WEST VIRGINIA MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION eighth annual meeting 
held at Morgantown was highly successful; set a new high for attendance; was the 
first event held in West Virginia University’s beautiful new School of Music Building. 
Hosts were: Irvin Stewart, president of West Virginia University;Weldon Hart, 
director of the School of Music. Organizing chairman was Clifford W. Brown, associate 
professor of music and education at the University, and president of WVMEA. Guest 
consultants for the clinic were: Lilla Belle Pitts, vocal; Glenn C. Bainum, band. The 
picture shows the WVMEA Executive Board, including newly elected members. Back 
row, left to right: Rickard P. Wellock, newly elected second vice-president; Paul 
Pickard, secretary-treasurer; Frank Gelber, orchestra chairman; Harold Orendorf, 
chairman of West Virginia College Music Educators Association; John T. Evans, 
representative-at-large; Lureata Martin, chairman of supervisors; C. V. Buttelmat, 
MENC executive secretary. In the front row, from left to right: President Clifford 
W. Brown; Eleanor Thomasson, representative-at-large; Nancy Slaughter, co-chair 
man of chorus; Ann Hill Harper, newly elected representative-at-large; Magdalene 
Servais, representative-at-large; James Rathburn, chairman of the band _ sectio?; 
Walter L. Coplin, editor of WVMEA “Notes a Tempo.” Absent when picture was made: 
Mary Emma Allen, newly elected first vice-president; Elinor Copenhaver, represent 
tive-at-large; Lorraine Mason, co-chairman. 
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it comes to building “houses for music.” 

One of the important sections of a new 
MENC publication on music buildings, 
auditoriums, and music rooms and equip- 
ment deals with the subject of acoustics. 
This publication, shortly to be available, 
js a revision and extension of MENC 
Research Council Bulletin No. 17, pub- 
lished under the title of “Music Rooms 
and Equipment.” 

Elwyn F. Carter, head of the music 
department at Western Michigan College 
of Education, Kalamazoo, and chairman 
of the MENC Committee on Music Rooms 
and Equipment, states that the coopera- 
tion of acoustical engineers as well as 
experts in other areas, such as illumina- 
tion, has been enlisted in the preparation 
of the material for the new booklet. 


Music Educators 
Scholarship Awards 


OLLOWING the biennial convention of the 

California-Western Division of MENC 
held in Sacramento, California, in the 
spring of 1949 the host city convention 
committee earmarked one thousand dol- 
lars of the proceeds for scholarships for 
junior college students preparing for a 
career in music education. The recipients 
of scholarship awards of one hundred 
dollars each for the school year of 1953- 
54 were James R. Parker of Sacramento 
and Gilbert Woody of Vacaville, Cali- 
fornia, both now attending Sacramento 
State College and majoring in music edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Parker has studied piano, violin, 
organ, and oboe. He has played in school 
orchestras and in the Sacramento Youth 
Symphony, and is active as a church or- 
ganist. He is co-author with Bill Erick- 
son of “There’s Something about a Man,” 
an original musical comedy which has 
been successfully produced in Sacramento. 
He intends to teach music in the public 
schools and to spend vacation periods in 
writing. 

Mr. Woody is a trombone major who 
has received many awards in festival com- 
petitions. He has studied music theory 
and has done considerable writing. He 
is a candidate for the general secondary 
credential with a major in music educa- 
tion and plans to teach in the public 
schools in the Sacramento area. 

Award winners for the school year 
1950-51 were Darrell Johnston and Elna 
Jean Brown; in 1951-52 award winners 
were Jack Gilstrap and Rosalie Tarpin. 

—Gerorce F. Barr, supervisor of music, 
Sacramento City Unified School District, 
Sacramento, Calif., and President of 
MENC California-Western Division. 





T. P. GIDDINGS DIED March 8 at his 
ome in Clermont, Florida. Formerly 
supervisor of music in the Minneapolis 
(Minnesota) Public Schools, vice-presi- 
dent and one of the founders of the 
National Music Camp, MENC life member 
and one of the 1907 founders of the con- 
ference, “T.P.” was one of the stalwarts 
of the profession. The news of his 
death, coming just at press time for this 
Journal, will strike a note of deep sad- 
hess in the hearts of MENC members on 
the eve of the biennial convention, 
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New York State Syllabus in 
Music—Grades 7-12* 


HE preparation and publication of 
this syllabus—presented in an attrac- 


tive example of typographic art 
which makes the book itself command 
attention — represents a cooperative 
achievement, which merits extended analy- 
sis and review. In these paragraphs the 
purpose is only to describe the project 
itself. This can best be done by quoting 
from the Foreword of the syllabus, which 
is signed by George K. Stone, Chief of 
the New York State Bureau of Secondary 
Curriculum Development, and Harrison 
H. Van Cott, Director of the Division of 
Secondary Education. 

“Changing ideas in psy chology and 
education in recent years have made it 
desirable to revise our thinking on music 
education. In this syllabus we have at- 
tempted to build a modern, flexible pro- 
gram of music study and activities based 
on these changes. 

“The present syllabus presents a variety 
of courses sufficiently interesting to chal- 
lenge every pupil to profit from the 
opportunities music offers. Many units of 
study and various approaches to them are 
suggested, making it possible to select 
those of greatest appeal. Where it has 
seemed feasible within courses, provision 
has been made to attain the objectives of 
the course through the music resources 
of the local community. 

“The variety of courses makes it pos- 
sible also to provide music education 
appropriate to the wide range of needs 
of different pupils. New courses have 
been designed for the large proportion of 
pupils who will use music as a hobby or 
to enrich their cultural background. Tra- 
ditional courses have had their objectives 
crystallized and their form reorganized 
on a basis of teachers’ experience. 


“In the construction of the syllabus this 
Bureau has been guided by the general 
policies decided upon by the State Ad- 
visory Committee on Music Education. 
The members of the committee are Alex- 
ander Capurso, dean of the School of 
Music, Syracuse University; Francis H. 
Diers, director of music education, State 
Teachers College, Fredonia; J. K. Ehlert, 
formerly dean of the School of Music, 
Ithaca College; Elvin L. Freeman, direc- 
tor of music, Pulaski Central School ; 
Anna Gardner, supervisor of music, Al- 
bany Public Schools; Helen Hosmer, 
director of music education, Crane Depart- 
ment of Music, State Teachers College, 


Potsdam; Emma Sheehy, professor of 
education, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Peter J. Wilhovsky, 


Head of Department of Music, New York 
City Public Schools. 

“The materials and methods selected for 
the syllabus are based on the experience 
of many of the best music teachers in the 
state. We are indebted to hundreds of 
these teachers who cooperated with us 
through New York State School Music 
Association committees under the general 
direction of Mr. Freeman. Chairmen of 
these committees were Martha Schmucker, 
music supervisor, Auburn Public Schools ; 
Maurice Whitney, music supervisor, Glens 
Falls High School; George Abbott, direc- 
tor of music, Elmira Public Schools; 
Robert Marvel, professor of music theory 
and literature, State Teachers College, 
Fredonia; Frederic Fay Swift, director 


“Syllabus in Music—Grades 7-12. Published 
by the Bureau of Curriculum Development of 
New York State Education Department. Not for 
sale. Limited number available for distribution 
to music educators outside of New York state. 
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of music education, Hartwick College; 
Leonard Stine, director of vocal music, 
Kingston High School. In addition, parts 
of the manuscript were distributed in 
tentative form and many teachers were 
generous with constructive comments. 

“The manuscript for this syllabus was 
prepared by Joseph G. Saetveit, state 
supervisor of music education, and Made- 
leine F. Coutant, assistant in secondary 
curriculum development. Mrs. Coutant 
also edited the manuscript and prepared 
the syllabus for publication. Lawrence 
Lyons, Columbia High School, East 
Greenbush, designed the cover. John Gal- 
ucci, Albany High School, designed the 
decorative heads.” 

The scope of the syllabus is indicated 
by the eight sections listed in the table 
of contents, which are as follows: 

(1) Music in the Secondary School— 
Objectives, The Music Education Pro- 
gram, Music Courses, Music Groups, All- 
School Music Activities, Adapting the 
Program to Small Secondary Schools, 
Community Relations, Evaluation of Mu- 
sic Instruction, Evaluation of the School 
Music Program, Credit for Music 
Courses, Diploma Requirements in Music, 
Rooms for Music Instruction, Scheduling 
Music Classes, The Music Library, Au- 
dio-Visual Aids, Music During the Noon 
Hour, Music Budget, Music in the Sum- 
mer High School, General Music 1 and 2, 
General Music 3; (2) Music Appre- 
ciation; (3) Theory 1, 2 and 3; (4) 
Conducting; (5) Voice 1, 2 and 3; (6) 
Performing Music Groups; (7) Private 
Music Study; (8) Bibliography—Books, 
Audio-Visual Aids, Music Tests. 

Although not for sale, a limited number 
of the bulletins are availabe for free dis- 
tribution to music educators outside New 
York state. Write to the Department of 
Publications, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany 1, or directly to the office 
of the State Supervisor of Music, Joseph 
G. Saetveit. 





AUGUST O. PACKER, of Dieges & Clust, 
died in January 1954. Mr. Packer made 
thousands of friends throughout the 
country during the many years that he 
represented his firm, the well-known 
manufacturer of emblems, medals, tro- 
phies, and plaques. He held a contribut- 
ing membership in the Music Educators 
National Conference for nearly twenty 
years, and was a familiar and beloved 
figure in the state, division, and national 
meetings in which he took great interest. 


EDWARD P. RUTLEDGE, professor of 
orchestral instruments and director of 
musical organizations at the Lebanon 
Valley College Conservatory of Music, 
Annville, Pa., died of a heart attack on 
January 26, at Lebanon, Pa. Mr. Rutledge 
joined the faculty of the Lebanon Val- 
ley College Conservatory of Music in 
1931 as an instructor in music education. 
He organized the annual two-day music 
festivals which have since become a 
highlight of the college’s yearly musical 
events. For the 22nd annual music festi- 
val, scheduled for April of this year, he 
had planned to put on Kurt Weill’s Amer- 
an folk opera, “Down in the Valley,” 
and Handel’s “Messiah.” He also started 
the tradition of mixed glee club tours at 
Lebanon Valley and last year directed 
the thirteenth such tour. He conducted 
annual concerts of the glee club and 
concert band in Harrisburg and York, 
Pa, and last fall his college chorus par- 
ticipated in President Eisenhower’s birth- 
day celebration at Hershey, Pa. He was 
&member of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference (since 1932); Penn- 
fylvania School Music Association; 

Tican Association of University Pro- 
fetsors, and the Sinfonia Music Fra- 
ternity. He is survived by his wife, 
Wilma, at Annville; and one son, George, 
of Hanover, Pa. 
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®,°, An appealing new patriotic composition that is receiving wide acceptance e,e 
by music educators throughout the nation. ee 

e« “ 

mene AVAILABLE AS FOLLOWS e.° 
mae . : se 
®,®, FULL BAND (Concert Size) Arr. by David Bennett ..............ccseeeeesseees $6.00 ‘ae 
ees SYMPHONIC BAND ............scsssssessssssssseessssssseeseessssseenssnsnnnsneenemansestenset 9.00 stes 

Om) 
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A Singing School 


PRE-EMINENT — AS TODAY’S 
CLASSROOM.-TESTED BASIC MUSIC SERIES 


Among basic music texts, A Singing School is now generally recognized as 
the series which means something in the whole life of the child. It has helped 
establish music education as a living program, closely related to the people, 
places, history, and cultural heritage of our country. With these books, 
children enjoy music more and learn musical skills faster. 


6 
Complete in Scope 


A Singing School supplies a complete program for music education — and 
education through music . . . Complete in content — by far the richest 
repertoire of any song book series . . . Complete in providing for the 
correlation of music with the child’s own world and with other studies in the 
curriculum . . . Complete in material for teaching music reading and other 
skills in ways to encourage rapid assimilation and thorough understanding 
. . . Complete in the use of effective educational techniques — with visual- 
ized tonal and rhythmic patterns, folk dances, instrumental correlations, 
illustrated music appreciation features, musical plays, program and study 


units. 
~ 


Complete in Material 


Eight graded books . . . Two combination books . . . Ten RCA Victor 
record albums in either of two speeds (78 or 45) . . . Manuals for the 
teacher and piano accompaniments. 


Adopted and re-adopted in thousands of schools throughout 
the land, A Singing School has proved itself in the classroom. 


Send for copies on approval 


C. C. Birchard & Company 


285 COLUMBUS AVENUE, BOSTON 16, MASSACHUSETTS 





























